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The  United  States  Army's  current  approach  to  counterinsurgency  is 
through  internal  defense  and  development  campaigns  intended  to  maintain 
or  restore  order  while  concurrently  removing  those  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions that  contribute  to  the  insurgency  and  provide  the  basis  of  its 
support.  The  study  evaluates  American  experience  in  the  Philippine  Insur- 
rection in  light  of  these  principles.  The  methods  by  which  the  insurgency 
was  suppressed  are  isolated  and  analyzed  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
support  current  counterinsurgency  policy  guidelines.  Conversely,  the  guide- 
lines are  applied  to  the  Philippine  counterinsurgency  effort  to  determine 
whether  changes  in  procedures  or  policies  might  have  resulted  in  a more 
rapid  or  efficient  American  success. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  Army  in  the  Philippine  Insurrection 
of  1899-1902  confirms  the  validity  of  today's  counterinsurgency  doctrine. 
Every  present-day  guideline  that  was  thoroughly  and  carefully  implemented 
by  the  American  administration  was  successful,  while  some  of  the  slowness 
in  the  pacification  effort  may  have  been  caused  by  failure  to  adequately  and 
promptly  adopt  others.  The  insurrection  could  not  have  been  suppressed 
exclusively  by  force  of  arms — the  Americans  had  to  create  the  conditions 
under  which  the  basis  of  insurgent  support  was  removed  and  the  Filipinos 
became  willing  to  accept  United  States  sovereignty.  The  United  States  was 
fortunate  to  have  had  wise  and  progressive  Military  Governors  in  the 
Philippines  who  came  to  grasp  the  essence  of  this  problem  and  eliminated 
the  insurgency  using  policies  that  are  entirely  consistent  with  contemporary 
counterinsurgency  doctrine. 
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ABSTRACT 


The  Philippine  Insurrection  of  1899-1902  was  a case  of  successful 
United  States  elimination  of  an  insurgency  that  had  been  developing  for 
almost  25  years.  By  the  time  the  United  States  assumed  sovereignty  over 
the  Philippine  Islands  following  the  Spanish-American  ter  of  1893,  the 
objectives  of  the  insurgent  movement  had  changed  from  ref on*  to  indepen- 
dence. Active  hostilities  against  the  colonial  regime  had  been  going  on 
intermittently  for  more  than  two  years. 

The  situation  in  the  Islands  at  that  time  had  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  recent  Asian  insurgencies}  however,  it  has  been  littla 
studied  as  an  aid  in  the  development  of  today's  counterinsurgency  princi- 
ples. Victory  against  an  insurgent  movement  is  far  more  complex  and 
difficult  than  simply  defeating  the  enemy  by  force  of  arms.  The  insurgent 
operates  in  his  homeland  and  depends  for  his  existence  on  the  support  of  a 
sympathetic  populace.  Because  he  is  generally  dedicated  to  his  cause  and 
therefore  highly  motivated,  he  usually  ceases  to  fight  only  when  this 
support  is  withdrawn  and  his  recruits,  food,  supplies,  and  intelligence  are 
denied.  The  Insurgent  did  cease  to  fight  in  the  Philippines,  and  it  is 
useful  to  find  out  why  and  how  this  occurred. 

The  United  States  Army's  current  approach  to  counterinsurgency  is 
through  internal  defense  and  development  campaigns  intended  to  maintain  or 
restore  order  while  concurrently  removing  those  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions that  contribute  to  the  insurgency  and  provide  the  basis  of  its 
support.  The  study  evaluates  American  experience  in  the  Philippine  Insur- 
rection in  light  of  these  principles.  The  methods  by  which  the  insurgency 
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wa6  suppress*!  are  isolated  and  analyzed  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
support  current  counterinsurgency  policy  guidelines.  Conversely,  the 
guidelines  are  applied  to  the  Philippine  counterinsurgency  effort  to 
determine  whether  changes  In  procedures  or  policies  might  have  resulted 
in  a more  rapid  or  efficient  American  success. 

Tiie  study's  attention  is  directed  to  the  United  States  Army ‘ s 
accomplishment  of  its  missions  in  the  Philippines  between  1898  and  1902. 

As  necessary  to  understand  the  Philippine  revolution,  it  first  discusses 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  and  the  occupation  of  Manila.  Then  it  describes 
and  evaluates  the  military  and  civil  components  of  the  American  counter- 
insurgency effort  that  reacted  to  the  two  sepe^-ate  phases  of  the  ir»oU-  • 
gencyi  the  first  primarily  involving  an  insurgent  regular  army,  the  next 
guerrilla  trarfare.  The  story  of  these  endeavors  is  found  in  the  official 
military  reports  of  the  period,  in  the  records  of  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Congress,  and  in  organizational  histories,  biographical  materials, 
and  a number  of  scnolarly  and  authoritative  previous  works  on  the  period. 

The  United.  States  ultimately  suppressed  the  Philippine  Insurrec- 
tion by  using  many  of  the  broad  internal  defense  and  development  concepts 
that  are  in  present-day  Army  doctrine.  In  the  first  phase  of  the  insur- 
rection, American  forces  handily  defeated  the  revolutionary  army  in  the 
field.  However,  the  guerrilla  warfare  phase  required  the  Americans  to 
introduce  civil  programs  that  effectively  separated  and  disaffected  the 
people  from  the  insurgents,  while  United  States  Army  units  defeated  the 
guerrilla  bands  in  hundreds  of  small  engagements. 

Successive  United  States  Military  Governors  in  the  Philippines 
developed  and  implemented  the  eventual  formula  for  victory.  General 
Wesley  Merritt  proclaimed  the  American  regime  as  uninterested  in 
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disturbing  the  Filipinos  so  long  as  they  did  not  interfere  with  American 
efforts,  and  willing  to  permit  local  self-government.  His  successor, 
General  Sewell  S.  Otis,  established  a model  municipal  administration  in 
Manila  and  an  enlightened  for*  of  government  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Islands,  while  at  the  same  time  he  defeated  the  insurgent  regular  army 
in  the  field.  General  Arthur  Mac Arthur  established  American-sponsored 
civil  governments  throughout  the  Islands  while  effectively  prohibiting 
cooperation  between  the  civilian  populace  and  guerrilla  forces  in  the 
occupied  areas.  This  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents  in  most  of  the 
archipelago.  The  last  Military  Governor.  General  Aetna  FL  Chaffee, 
removed  the  remaining  pockets  of  rebel  resistance  by  even  stricter  iseas- 
ures  to  isolate  the  revolutionaries,  including  the  resettlement  of 
Filipinos  in  some  area  a to  physically  remove  them  from  insurgent  coercion 
and  influence. 

The  strength  of  the  American  effort  was  in  its  ability  to  show 
the  people  that  its  administration  was  efficient,  nonoppreanive.  and 
preferable  to  a revolutionary  regime  that  had  often  showed  itself  to  be 
brutal,  corrupt,  and  incapable  of  maintaining  law  and  order.  United 
States  forces  were  eventually  able  to  provide  tho  security  necessary  for 
the  villagers  to  confidentally  cooperate  in  local  American-sponsored 
governments  and  refuse  to  support  the  insurgents.  Concurrently , through 
military  strength  arid  skill,  the  Americans  defeated  the  guerrilla  units 
that  could  be  located  and  engaged,  Contributing  to  lArited  States  suc- 
cess was  the  fact  that  by  mid-1902  the  people  were  tired  of  a war  which 
had  ravaged  the  Islands  for  over  six  rears.  They  recognised  that  the 
United  States  intended  to  persist  in  the  pacification  effort,  and 


therefore  all  but  the  most  stubborn  became  willing  to  accept  American 
sovei-eignty  as  a means  of  preventing  additional  strife  and  dislocation. 

The  raa  jor  American  weaknesses  were  the  inability  to  establish  a 
nation-wide  intelligence  network  and  slowness  In  the  strict  application 
of  rules  for  sevarating  the  population  from  the  revolutionary  movement. 
However,  language  and  cultural  limitations,  as  well  as  the  threat  of 
cruel  insurgent  reprisal,  hindered  the  American  ability  to  develop  an 
effective  intelligence  network  until  the  United  States  administration 
had  proved  itself  through  the  success  of  its  internal  defense  and  develo 
sent  programs.  American  domestic  political  considerations  may  have  pre- 
vented the  Military  Governor  fro*  applying  the  laws  of  war  until  after 
the  Presidential  election  of  1900,  in  which  anti-imperialism  was  a major 
campaign  issue. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  Army  in  the  Philippine  Insur 
rection  of  1899-190?  confirms  the  validity  of  today’s  counterinsurgency 
doctrine.  Every  present-day  guideline  that  was  thoroughly  and  carefully 
implemented  by  the  American  administration  was  successful,  while  some  of 
the  slowness  in  the  pacification  effort  may  have  been  caused  by  failure 
to  adequately  and  promptly  adopt  others.  The  insurrection  could  not 
have  been  suppressed  exclusively  by  force  of  arms — the  Americans  had  to 
create  the  conditions  under  which  the  basis  of  insurgent  support  was 
removed  and  the  Filipinos  became  willing  to  accept  United  States  sov- 
ereignty. The  United  States  «.s  fortunate  to  have  had  wise  and  progres- 
sive Kiiitary  Governors  in  the  Ptiilippines  who  came  to  grasp  the  essence 
of  this  problem  and  eliminated  the  insurgency  using  policies  that  are 
entirely  conn! stent  with  contemporary  counterinsurgency  doctrine. 
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CHAPTER  I 


IXTHODUCTIOK 

The  Philippine  Insurrection  of  1899  to  1902,  together  with  the 
Spanish-American  War  of  1898  that  preceded  it,  are  little  understood 
events  in  American  military  history.  Their  purpose,  strategy,  and  lead- 
ing personalities  are  often  seen  as  little  aore  than  historical  filler 
between  the  cataclysmic  struggles  of  the  Civil  War  and  World  War  I.  This 
era  is  often  recalled  only  as  an  early  and  brutal  example  of  United 
States  isperialisa  or  to  emphasise  the  atrocities  allegedly  perpetrated 
against  the  Filipinos  by  the  American  forces.  Both  of  these  interpre- 
tations are  unfortunate  as  veil  as  inaccurate.  The  first  because  failure 
to  appreciate  the  conditions  and  events  of  this  important  transitional 
period  Halts  understanding  of  both  the  nation  and  the  Any.  Limited 
understanding  results  in  incorrect  and  inaccurate  conclusions.  The  sec- 
ond because  the  record  of  the  United  States  Any  in  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  the  Philippine  Insurrection  was,  on  the  whole,  fax  fro*  discredit- 
able. 

The  activities  of  the  Uhited  States  Any  in  the  Philippines  fro* 
1898  through  1902  are  also  noteworthy  because  the  formation  aad  deploy- 
ment of  a largely  *rolimte#r  force  for  overseas  Spanish- Aaerican  War  and 
Insurrection  operations  were  themselves  remarkable  feats.  The  Army's 
Halted  combat  actions  against  the  Spanish  sere  conducted  with  enthusiasm 
and  technical  skill.  Its  administration  of  Manila  and  later  the  remainder 
of  the  Philippine  archipelago  stand  as  aodels  of  colonial  administration. 
Army  operations  against  the  insurgents  were  also  well  aad  efficiently 
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handled.  Those , in  effect,  c a* prised  two  separate  and  distinct  efforts i 
the  first  against  an  insurgent  regular  army  and  the  second  against  a wily 
and  purposeful  guerrilla  foe.  Especially  significant  mb  the  Army  cost* 
sand's  realisation  that  Military  victory  alone  Mas  futile,  even  if  attain- 
able. unless  the  people  Mere  won  over  to  the  Uhl  ted  States  and  the  rebels 
thereby  deprived  of  the  basiB  of  their  support. 

The  Problem 

The  Philippine  Insurrection  of  1899-1902  was  a case  of  successful 
Uhited  States  elimination  of  an  oversees  insurgency.  The  Filipino  example 
was  not  an  insurgency  in  the  precise  sense  of  today's  definition,  "an 
attempt  by  a dissident  element  to  organise  and  incite  the  population  into 
forcibly  overthrowing  its  existing  /indigenous/  government,"1  but  rather 
mas  an  anti -colonial  effort  a&dmst  an  unknown  and  intrusted  alien  power 
to  whom  outside  events  had  recently  brought  control  of  the  Islands, 
nevertheless,  the  situation  in  the  Philippines  at  the  time  had  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  recent  Asian  insurgencies,  including  similarities 
in  the  nature  of  the  land  and  people,  a history  of  foreign  oolonial  domina- 
tion, and  nationalist  manifested  in  a determination  to  attain  independence. 
Conditions  of  social  and  economic  change  that  give  rise  to  higher  popular 
expectations  than  could  be  attained  is  another  and  important  similarity. 

Although  the  Uhitsd  States  Army  was  the  principal  agent  in  counter- 
insurgency  operations  in  the  Philippines,  this  experience  has  been  little 
studied  as  an  aid  in  the  development  of  today's  counterinsurgency  doctrine. 
Instead,  the  more  recant  but  far  leas  successful  American  experience  in 
Vietnam  tends  to  be  the  primary  source  of  lessons  for  the  future.  A 
study  of  the  Philippine  cowterlnsurgency  experience  of  1699*1902  may 
therefore  be  useful  in  evaluating  preeent-day  cowterineurgency  methods. 
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Beckgrowd  of  the  Problem 

The  Halted  States  declared  ear  on  the  tapirs  of  Spain  on  25  April 
1898  for  the  exprese  purpose  of  ending  Spaaiah  colonial  abuses  in  Cubs* 

Mar  case  after  three  years  of  diplomatic  effort*  to  end  what  Americana 
popularly  perceived  as  brutal  and  inhumane  Spanish  treatment  of  the 
Cubans , who  had  been  in  revolution  since  1895*  By  the  sparing  of  1898, 

Spain  was  willing  to  sals  substantial  con evasions  toward  ameliorating  the 
Cuban  situation,  but  their  proposals  case  too  little  and  too  late,  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  had  been  inflamed  by  Cuban  propaganda,  the  newspapers 
and  their  "yellow  journalism,"  and  euch  spectacular  events  ae  the  myste- 
rious sinking  of  the  battleship  USS  Maine  in  Havana  harbor  on  15  February. 
The  publication  of  a private  letter  written  ay  the  Spanish  Minister  in 

Washington,  Snri^ue  Depuy  dm  Lome,  which  disparaged  President  William 

2 

McKinley,  suggested  a lack  of  sincerity  in  Spsalith  negotiations, 

A bellicose  and  chauvinistic  attitude  that  showed  Itself  in  s 
policy  of  United  States  imperialistic  expansion  contributed  also  to  the 
onset  of  hostilities  with  the  Spanish,  Among  the  adherents  of  this  policy 
were  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Mary  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Much  of  the  basis  for  this  position  was  found  in  the  influen- 
tial writings  of  Captain  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan,  Halted  States  Mary. ^ Since 
no  nation  was  self -sufficient,  said  Manen,  economic  well-being  depended 
upon  access  to  foreign  raw  materials  and  markets.  Therefore,  he  believed 
a strong  navy  and  merchant  marine  were  essential  to  protect  and  conduct 

this  foreign  trade , and  these  seagoing  forces  in  turn  needed,  carefully 

$ 

distributed  oversea*  bases  for  their  support. 


■n»_ifcr  EUfi  of_  tho  Bated  3Utes.  *ve»  u even ta  In  Madrid  and 
Ifcehlngton  wn  moving  the  two  nations  toward  war,  American  military  and 
naval  authorities  wars  engaged  in  da'velopiag  the  strategy  to  be  followed 
if  armed  conflict  should  occur.  The  dispersion  of  the  Spanish  overseas 
possessions  u as  of  paxamomt  importance  in  developing  Ifaited  statoa  plans. 
Besides  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rloo  in  the  Caribbean,  Spain's  other  significant 
overseas  holding  was  the  Philippines.  The  necessity  of  countering  any 
threat  from  Spain's  naval  forces  also  played  a large  part  in  planning  by 
the  Hi  1 ted  States.  Strategists  held  a a essential  the  reduction  of  Spain's 
Atlantic  and  Fad fie  squadrons  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  bombardment 
of  the  Ihlted  States  seacoaet  and  to  insure  the  free  passage  of  American 
ships  and  troops.^ 

Although  ground  action  in  the  Caribbean  mas  planned  from  the 
beginning,  it  naa  not  Immediately  apparent  that  the  war  would  also  remit 
in  long-term  American  military  involvement  In  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Tbs  planners  dedded  that  Cuba  would  be  attacked  first,  followed  by  Puerto 
Rico,  but  no  provision  for  a land  force  for  the  Pacific  theater  was  in  the 
original  design.^ 

Action  Against  the  Spanish.  The  Caribbeen  portion  of  America's 
grand  scheme  asms  surprisingly  close  to  the  plannl ng  in  its  execution. 

The  only  major  variations  ware  these  on used  by  the  unexpectedly  quick 
collapse  of  the  overestimated  Spanish  forces  in  Cuba  and  the  termination 
of  the  Puerto  Bican  campaign  by  agreement  cm  a peace  protocol  on  12 
August  1896. 7 

The  American  Pfcdflc  Squadron  wler  Commodore  George  Dewey  had 


been  alerted  for  naval  action  against  Spain  as  early  as  25  February  1693 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Kavy  Roosevelt,  who  acted  in  the  absence 


. - owmi—rr  - . <mmr*rr<  *<Mi 


and  without  the  knowledge  or  aetborisation  of  tbs  Secretary  of  tbs  lUry, 
But  it  ms  not  until  after  tbs  declaration  of  ear*  25  April  1898,  that 
Demy  got  his  specific  sis  si  so  I 


Iter  has  rnannmil  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  Proceed 
at  ones  to  Philippine  Islands.  Coaaence  opera tieas  at  once,  partic- 
ularly against  the  Spanish  fleet,  Tou  atat  capture  ts seals  or  destroy. 
Use  utaost  endeavor, 9 

He  followed  his  orders  with  alacrity,  acring  froa  Hong  Kong  to  Manila  Bay 
and  sinking  the  entire  eaeay  squadron  on  1 Nay  1896.  Reports  of  Dewey's 
victory  were  wildly  reoeived  in  the  Efcdted  States,  and  be  was  congratulated 
by  the  President  and  proaoted  to  admiral,^0 

Dewey's  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Pacific  squadron  effectively 
ended  the  Spanish  ability  to  resist  in  the  Philippines  by  cutting  off 
lines  of  supply  to  the  Islands.  However,  ground  troepe  would  be  necessary 
to  consuuate  victory  by  occupying  the  oapital  city  of  Manila.  Toward 
this  end  Dewey  requested  5,000  sen.  The  aesaage  arrived  in  Washington  on 
7 Nay.  and  the  President  responded  immediately  by  authorising  15,000.^ 

This  order  began  the  history  of  the  Ualtod  States  Any  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  an  association  that  was  to  continue  in  various  forms  for  over 
forty  years. 


Inheriting  aa  Insurgency.  Succession  of  Spain's  overlordship  in 
the  Philippines  aeant  assuming  Spain's  battle  with  an  indigenous  Movement 
that  haul  been  active  since  1896  and  bad  aa  xte  goal  the  independence  of 
the  Islands  and  an  end  to  centuries-long  foreign  destination.  The  United 
States  inherited  a rebellion  that  warn  scarcely  interrupted  by  a abort 


period  of  Filipino-Aeerlcan  coexistence,  if  not  cooperation,  early  in  the 
Spanish  War.  Once  it  beoaae  clear  that  the  Ifeited  States  intended  to 
retain  the  Philippines,  the  revived  insurgency  beoaae  the  more  intense 
because  of  rebel  antagonisa  to  what  aa  perceived  as  American  duplicity. 
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The  remit  me  a long  and  bloody  American  effort  to  «ed  the  In* urgency. 

In  the  word*  of  President  HoXialey's  proclamation  of  21  December  1893, 
the  intent  of  the  Jilted  States  was  to  "win  the  confidence,  respect,  and 
affection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Phil  ip  pin  ee  by  assuring  the*  in  every 
possible  nay  that  full  measure  of  individual  rights  and  liberties  which 

i p 

is  the  heritage  of  free  people*.  Tb  this  the  Military  Governor  addedi 

I as  also  convinced  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  seek  the  establishment  of  a aoat  liberal  govemaeat  for 
the  islands,  in  which  he  people  theaselves  shall  have  as  full  repre- 
sentation as  the  aalateoaftce  of  law  and  order  will  permit,  and  which 
shall  be  susceptible  of  development,  on  lines  of  Increased  represen- 
tation and  the  bestowal  of  increased  powers,  into  a government  as 
free  and  independent  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  aoat  favored  provinces  Of 
the  world.1-* 

But  by  thie  time,  only  speedy  and  unconditional  independence  mould  hare 
satisfied  the  rebels. 

The  continuing  insurgency  had  a divisive  effect  in  the  United 
States.  Some  American*  were  pleased  with  the  possession  of  the  Islands 
as  a demonstration  of  the  nation's  emergence  as  an  international  power, 
as  well  as  for  the  usefulness  of  the  Philippines  as  a strategic  base  in 
Asia  and  possible  future  source  of  profits.  Those  Americans  opposed  to 
Jilted  States  possession  of  the  Islands,  thought  it  to  be  antithetical  to 
tne  democratic  and  anticolonialist  traditions  of  the  country.  1 _s  point 
of  view  held  that  the  Islands  should  never  have  been  taken  and  that  inde- 
pendence should  be  promptly  granted,  in  an  effort  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  American  traditions.  As  the  insurgency  progressed,  with  continuing 

costs  to  the  Jilted  States  in  casualties  and  dollars,  thi*  attitude 

Ik 

became  Increasingly  popular. 

Statement  of  the  Problem  Situation 

The  problem  centers  aroisid  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Jilted  States  Army's  efforts  to  suppress  the  Philippine  Insurrection  are 


\ 

< 
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consistent  with  current  counterinsurgency  principles.  Many  reasons  nay 
be  cited  for  the  Amerioan  ooisiterineurgency  success  in  the  fhlllppinee, 
notably  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  on  inaunerable  battlefields.  However, 
as  recent  experience  has  shoim,  victory  against  tn  insurgent  movement  is 
a far  acre  eoaplex  and  difficult  task  than  sis ply  defeating  the  enemy  by 
force  of  aras.  The  insurgent  operates  ia  Us  homeland  sad  depends  for 
his  existence  on  the  support  of  a sympathetic  populace.  Because  he  is 
generally  dedicated  to  his  cause  and  therefore  highly  activated,  he 
usually  ceases  to  fight  only  when  this  support  is  withdrawn  and  his  food, 
supplies,  recruits,  and  intelligence  are  withheld.  Since  the  insurgent 
did  cease  to  fight  in  the  Philippines,  the  important  questions  become 
how  and  why  this  occurred.  Current  army  guidelines  on  counterinsurgency 
will  form  the  basis  for  any  judgments  or  determinations. 

The  liil ted  States  Army's  current  approach  to  counterinsurgency  is 
through  internal  defense  and  development  programs  intended  to  maintain  or 
restore  order  while  concurrently  removing  these  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions that  contribute  to  the  insurgency  and  which  provide  the  basis  of  its 
support,1'’  This  concept  assumes  that  foreign  insurgencies  will  be  dealt 
with  by  their  own  governments,  but  these  guidelines  say  also  be  used  to 
better  understand  insurrections  which  are  quelled  by  aon-lmdigenoua  forces, 
as  mss  the  case  in  the  Philippines.  Tfte  policy  guidelines  associated  with 
this  approach  arei 

1.  It  is  preferable  to  prevent  an  insurgent  tar  rather  than 
fight  one. 

2.  The  government  must  show  the  people  that  it  is  the  better 

choice. 

3.  Internal  defense  and  development  she old  be  characterised  by 
the  integration  of  all  functions— security,  sociopolitical  development, 
and  economic  development— at  all  levels. 
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k.  Planning,  organisation,  and  control  of  internal  defense  and 
development  fraction  a should  follow  the  established  political  organi- 
zation of  the  nation* 

5,  Internal  defense  and  development  rust  include  the  creation 
or  strengthening  of  a spirit  of  nationhood  among  the  people* 

6.  Internal  defense  and  development  rust  seek  to  create  in  the 
people  both  a desire  ami  an  ability  for  self-laprovament* 

7*  Internal  defense  actions  rust  be  structured  to  promote  the 
achievement  of  specific,  constructive  Internal  defense  goals. 

8,  A nationwide,  population -oriented  intelligence  network  is  a 
prerequisite  for  internal  defense  success, 

9»  The  philosophy  for  neutral! nation  or  regaining  of  control 
over  Individual  insurgents  must  consider  their  potential  usefulness 
to  the  mat ion* 

10*  Regulations  for  suppressing  insurgent  violence  should  be 
formulated  before  violence  occurs,  be  based  on  law,  be  published, 
and  be  enforceable* 

11.  The  ultimate  goal  of  internal  defense  operations  must  be  the 
breaking  down  of  am  insurgent  organisation,  mot  the  infliction  of 
the  maximum  number  of  insurgent  casual tie c. 

12.  The  primary  responsibility  for  the  internal  defense  of  a 
nation  rests  with  that  nation.1-' 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  evaluate  American  experience  In 
the  Philippine  Iaamrreetien  of  1899-1902  in  light  of  today's  Uhl  ted  States 
Army  oounterinsurgescy  guidelines.  The  methods  by  which  the  insurgency 
was  suppressed  are  isolated  and  analysed  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  support  current  oenmterinsurgeney  doctrine.  Ocmversely,  the  policy 
gmidelinee  are  applied  to  the  Army's  Philippine  counterinsurgency  efforts 
to  determine  whether  changes  in  procedure  or  policies  might  have  resulted 
in  a more  rapid  or  efficient  American  success. 
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Objectives  to  be  Investigated 

The  specific  line  ef  investigation  nrtrtrwwaew  the  nature  of  both 
the  Philippine  Insurrection  end  its  American  response.  On  the  insurgent 
side,  the  ataiy  considers  those  el 8 newts  essential  to  understanding  the 
movement's  inspiration , history,  and  objectives)  hoe  it  operated,  includ- 
ing the  governing  structure  and  the  civil  and  military  cosrpenest*)  its 
strategy,  tactics,  and  intelligence  practices | and.  its  membership  and 
sources  of  support  and  resources,  Many  of  the  sane  factors  are  examined 
on  the  American  side,  with  special  attention  to  the  civil  and  nUitary 
organisation)  strategy,  tactics,  and  intelligence!  and  the  activities  of 
individual  Anerican  leaders,  with  assessment  of  their  respective  contri- 
butions. 

Methodology  and  Procedures 

The  study  directs  its  prlnary  attention  to  the  Ihited  States 
Amy's  accoaplishnent  of  its  assigned  sisal  mu  in  the  Philippines  between 
1898  and  1902,  The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  and  the  occupation  ef  Iknila 
are  studied  first,  since  this  information  1b  necessary  for  an  understand- 
ing of  the  developing  Philippine  revolution.  Then  the  military  and  civil 
components  of  the  counterinsurgency  effort  are  described  and  evaluated. 

The  history  ef  these  endeavors  is  foimd  in  the  official  records  of  the 
period,  including  correspondence,  reporta,  and  returns  of  the  bar  Depart- 
ment and  from  Army  field  commanders  from  the  Philippine  Division  level 
to  individuals  participating  in  unit  actions)  in  the  records  of  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Congress \ and  in  ergani national  histories  and  biographical 
materials)  as  well  as  in  a mmber  of  scholarly  and  authoritative  works  on 
the  3paniah-A*erioan  bar  and  the  PMllppine  Insurrection. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  RPYOLITIO#  IS  THE  PHILIPPINES 

By  the  *ime  American  ground  forces  arrived  in  the  Ihilipplnes  in 
the  summer  of  1898.  the  independence  movement  which  had  been  developing 
for  over  twenty-fire  years  had  reached  proportions  which  would  later  pose 
pro bless  for  the  Uhited  States.  Any  appreciation  of  this  Filipino  move- 
ment requires  an  analysis  of  the  Islands  and  their  history,  aa  well  as  an 
aiderstanding  of  the  economic,  political,  and  military  situation  of  its 
■sabers hip. 

The  Philippines  and  Its  People 

lb  the  American  public  of  1898,  the  Ihllipplnes  were  little  under- 
stood, but  to  the  military,  the  Islands  had  great  value.  Cn1 y 2,000  miles 
from  Tokyo  and  1,500  from  Singapore,  and  astride  the  sea  lanes  so  important 
to  the  disciples  of  Captain  Mahan,  the  Philippines  were  clearly  a strategic 
prise. 

The  Philippine  archipelago  consists  of  more  than  7,000  islands, 
with  only  about  1,000  of  than  inhabited  in  1896.*  The  distance  from  the 
northernmost  to  the  southernmost  island  is  1,152  miles  and  the  greatest 
width  of  the  island  group  is  682  miles.  The  two  largest  islands  of  Lason 
and  Mindanao  together  comprise  76,797  of  the  archipelago ' a 115,600  square 
■lies.  The  islands  are  mountainous  and  of  volcanic  origin  and  have  a 
climate  that  is  tropical  and  hot,  but  subject  to  wide  seasonal  variations 
including  monsoon  rains. ^ Some  cf  the  few  large  rivers  are  navigable, 
but  the  absence  of  extensive  railroad  systems  and  serviceable  roads  made 
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t ravel  in  the  1890'a  generally  difficult  outaide  the  most  populated  and 
well  developed  areas. 

The  estimated  1898  population  of  some  7 million  included  19,000 
non -government  Spanish,  between  5 >000  and  10,000  Chinese,  and  approxi- 
mately 350,000  mixed-blood  Spanlsh-Flll plnos  or  Chinese- Filipinos,  called 
meetlsos.  Host  of  the  population  resided  on  the  islands  of  Luzon  and 
Mindanao,  and  the  capital  city  of  Manila,  on  Luzon,  had  more  than  300,000 
residents.  The  original  Ln.ia.bi  tan  ts  were  primarily  of  the  Malay  race, 
of  whoa  approximately  92  percent  were  Christian,  2 percent  Mohammad on  or 
Hero,  with  most  of  the  remainder  belonging  to  primitive  pagan  tribes.^ 
There  were  acre  than  80  native  dialects,  and  better  educated  Filipinos 
could  8 peak  Spanish  as  well  as  their  ancestral  tongue.^  Captain  John 
R.  M.  Taylor,  the  official  historian  of  the  Philippine  Division  during 
the  period  of  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  commented  as  follows  on  these 
heterogeneous  people* 

The  population  of  the  area  was  culturally  diverse  and  included 
many  different  ethnic  groups  living  in  a state  of  civilization  that 
ranged,  from  the  Hi  span!  zed  residents  of  Manila  to  the  primitive 
pagan  tribes  in  the  mountains  of  Luzon,  The  Southern  Inlands  — 
the  Jolo  group  — were  occupied  by  the  Moros,  a fierce  and  predatory 
Mohammaden  race  of  pirates  by  avocation,  who  until  the  Spanish  broke 
their  power  by  establishing  patrols  of  steam  gin  boats  were  the  terror 
of  the  eastern  seas. 7 

The  Spanish  Presence 

Magellan  discovered  tlm  Philippines  in  1529,  but  it  was  not  until 
1565  that  the  Spent  ah  took  permanent  possession  of  the  archipelago.  The 
Spanish  occupation  and  administration  was  not  by  force  of  arms,  but 
rather  was  done  mainly  through  the  influence  of  the  members  of  the  Roman 
imitholic  religious  orders  who  acooapanied  the  early  e*pedl Li 0*0  U>  the 
Islands  and  remained  to  convert  and  minister  to  the  Filipinos.  The 


Church  played  a us  jar  part  in  controlling  tha  Filipinos  throughout  the 
333  years  of  Spanish  rule  that  had  passed  by  1896.  Because  of  this 
relatively  stable  and  tranquil  situation,  the  Spaalah  garriaea  la  the 
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Islands  ne~,r  excelled  3,000  off&oers  and  men  la  the  period  before  1890* 

In  Nay  1898,  the  Spanish  civil  and  ailitary  establishments  In  the 
Philippines  were  headed  by  Lieutenant  General  Baallio  Augustin,  the  Gov- 
ernor General.  Us  governed  with  the  assistance  of  appointed  advisory 
bodies,  principally  the  Board  of  Authorities  and  the  larger  Oouaoil  of 
Administration,  The  Governor  General  and  the  Archbishop  of  Manila  were 
on  both  of  these  boards,  together  with  -various  civil,  ailitary,  and  reli- 
gious officials  and  other  leading  Spaniards.  In  consideration  of  the 
American  threat,  a Council  of  Defense  was  established  on  29  March  1896, 
comprised  of  the  Archbishop  as  president  and  four  other  high  ranking 
civil  officials.  Local  military  and  naval  officers  provided  this  Cornell 
with  advice  and  anal stance , and  the  heads  of  religious  orders  gave  It 
information  on  provincial  conditions.  Ths  islands  wore  divided  into 

approximately  50  provinces  for  administration,  each  with  a Spanish  civil 

9 

administrator  and  resident  Spanish  clergy, 

Filipinos  held  no  major  decision -making  offices  in  the  colonial 
government  and  were  not  represented  in  any  legislative  body.  However, 
educated  natives  held  office  in  local  ad win 1st rations,  sere  heads  of  towns, 
and  acted  as  local  judges  and  court  officers.  Filipino  prieats  were 
coadjutors  to  the  3panlsh  pastors, ^ 

Spanish  military  forces  in  the  Philippi®# s in  May  1896  numbered 
about  26,000,  all  but  3,000  of  them  In  Lueor.  These  were  augmented  by 
14,000  native  soldiers  under  Spanish  officers,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
also  in  ths  main  1 aland, ^ 
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Origins  of  the  Flxlplno  Revolution 

The  approximately  150  yMte  preceding  the  Spanish- Ate ri can  fer 
had  been  a time  of  profound  social  and  econoaic  change  in  the  Philip- 
pines. How  this  case  about  is  described  by  John  Oates  In  his  excellent 
Schoolbooks  and  Rrags> 

During  most  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  before,  three  economies 
existed  side  by  aide  in  the  Philippines t the  native  economy  based  on 
subsistence  agriculture j the  Basil  Spanish  bureaucratic,  religious, 
and  trading  community  centered  in  Manila i and  a relatively  small  but 
extremely  important  Chinese  community  of  merchants  and  artisans 
catering  to  the  needs  of  the  Spaniards.  Because  of  their  commercial 
activities,  the  Chino se  stood  as  the  link  between  the  two  economies 
of  the  Spaniard  and  the  Filipino.  In  cultural  affairs,  members  of 
the  Spanish  religious  orders  in  the  islands  served  a similar  function. 
The  friars  were  often  the  sole  link  between  the  Spanish  bureaucracy  in 
Manila  and  the  Filipinos  in  the  provinces. 

Starting  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  colony  began 
an  econoaic  transformation.  . . . Spanish  administrators  tried  to 
stimulate  the^developaent  of  commercial  agriculture,  industry,  and 
trade.  . . . 

Gatos  also  explains  the  process  by  which  economic  and  social  life 
throughout  the  islands  were  altered  vben  "numerous  local  subsistence 
economics  were  brought  into  some  semblance  of  integration  through  the 
development  of  export  crops  such  aus  sugar,  hemp,  indigo,  and  tobacco. 

To  further  increase  Spanish  economic  opportunity,  most  of  the  Chinese 
were  expelled  in  1755*  Since  the  Spanish  residents  wore  largely  preoccu- 
pied with  the  government  and  the  Church,  the  advantage  went  to  enterpris- 
ing Filipinos,  mostly  mestisos,  who  came  to  constitute  an  elite  among  whom 
money  and  land  became  the  symbols  of  success.  The  sons  of  this  new  class, 
educated  in  Manila  or  Surope  and  known  as  11  ua  trade  a.  became  increasingly 

Hispanised  and  affected  by  late  nineteenth  century  ideas  of  liberalism 
lb 

and  nationalism. 

Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  three  Important 
•vents  occurred  which  were  to  lead  to  the  first  serious  attempts  to  contest 
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Spanish  authority  In  the  Island**  first  at  the  1859  return  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  Spanish  in  1767-68.  The  result  of 
this  was  a further  disaffection  of  native  prieata,  who  were  already  held 
to  subordinate  positions  in  the  Church  structure  and  were  now  further 
displaced  downward.  Second  was  the  Spanish  revolution  of  1868,  which  had 
Its  iapact  on  the  Philippines  by  leading  to  rapid  changes  In  colonial 
officials  over  the  follow! eg  30  years.  Uninterested  in  local  language 
and  culture,  and  realising  they  would  not  renin  long  in  the  Islands, 

■any  of  these  sen  tried  to  get  what  they  oould  for  theaselves  during  their 
brief  tenures.  The  lot  of  Spanish  civil  officials  was  not  aade  easier  by 
having  reforms  initiated  by  one  regiae  being  repealed  by  the  next.  And 
finally,  the  opening  of  the  Sue*  Canal  in  18 69  increased  the  exchange  of 
both  eoiawres  and  information  between  the  Philippines  and  Spain  and  there- 
by facilitated  the  proliferation  of  new  ideas. ^ 

These  situations,  with  their  resulting  dissatisfactions,  led  the 
iluatradoa  to  organise  and  lead  a rebellion  in  1872  with  goals  of  acquir- 
ing civil  rights  fer  the  Filipinos,  achieving  greater  equality  between  the 
colony  and  Spain,  and  adjustment  of  the  vast  Church  holdings  and  dispro- 
portionate Spanish  clerical  influence  in  the  provinces.  The  revolution 
was  betrayed  in  advance  and  was  therefore  easily  put  down  by  the  Spanish, 
The  subsequent  Investigation  led  to  the  tidal,  conviction,  and  execution 
by  garrotlng  of  three  Filipino  priests  and  one  layman,  all  of  whoa  were 
popularly  thought  to  be  Innocent  of  the  charges  against  thea.^ 

Ths  Rise  of  the  Sat! mean.  During  the  first  stages  of  the  organ- 
isation of  the  rebellion  after  the  first  failwre  in  1372,  persons  with 
variously  based  dissident  feelings  had  no  imifled  organization  and  dif- 
ferent groups  coalesced  around  different  issues,  and  there  vers  maereus 


groups  and  many  lsaan.  Ob  one  wad  of  the  spectrum  ms  Or.  Joss  Mai,  a 
respected  patriot  and  intellectual  and  head  of  an  organisation  called  the 
Philippine  Leagues  Hical  ms  exiled  by  the  Spanish  and  later  shot  for 
what  appear  to  he  trumped-up  qherge*  of  treason.  On  the  other  end,  there 
were  loose  groupings  of  adventurers  and  bandits  who  sometimes  disguised 
tbeaselres  as  anti -government  ailitants.  In  between  there  were  dissatia- 
fied  native  priests  and  lower-level  military  personnel,  whose  advancement 
was  blocked  by  the  Spanish  monopoly  on  top  positions  within  their  estab- 
lishments , ambitious  mestizos , who  coveted  the  thousands  of  acres  of 
desirable  lands  under  Church  control,  and  a variety  of  aen -on - the-aak o 

whose  futures  were  limited  under  the  status  quo  and  who  thought  they  could 
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profit  from  turbulence  and  change. 

In  1892,  there  appeared  a secret  society,  the  Katljunan,  under  the 

aegis  of  which  a large  number  of  the  disaffected  assembled.  Its  background 

was  in  the  Masonic  lodges  which  began  to  appear  in  the  Ialands  in  the  early 

1890's.  Its  spread  throughout  the  archipelago  was  aided  by  an  anti -clerical 

orientation  which  appealed  to  the  enterprising  and  a secret  nature  for  the 

superstitious  and  those  with  a penchant  for  intrigue.  The  leaders  of  the 

lodges  tended  to  be  men  of  some  education,  aabitlon,  and  organizational 

ability,  later,  when  conditions  were  right,  lodges  became  battalions  and 

grand  masters  becaae  captains.  Later  still,  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 

l8 

Katlpunan  became  the  revolutionary  government.'1' 

Adding  to  the  Katipuean's  influence  over  the  people  was  the  pecu- 
liar situation  in  the  Philippines,  dating  back  to  early  tribal  times, 
wherein  persons  of  apparent  wealth  and  position  treated  the  poor  and  un- 
educated much  as  a feudal  lord  would  act  toward  a serf.  Those  who  were  in 
power  had  great  influence  over  the  remainder  of  the  populace.  It  was  this 
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attitude  that  permitted  the  friars  to  control  provincial  Philippine 

affairs  for  300  years,  and  it  now  helped  create  ready  eade  bands  of  f ol- 
io 

lowers  for  the  revolutionary  groups  that  began  to  be  formed. 

As  ties  went  on,  the  professed  long-range  goal  of  the  Xatlpunan 
changed  froa  general  ref  eras  tinder  the  Spanish  to  total  independence  and 
a representative  government  for  the  I aland* e However,  exactly  what  this 
meant  to  the  society’s  leadership  and  lank-and-file  is  open  to  wide  inter- 
pretation. test  likely,  the  leadership's  pr'-aary  goal  was  simply  to  dis- 
place the  Spanish  as  rulers,  while  all  Katipuaan  embers  hoped  to  improve 

their  peraonal  situations  and.  put  an  end  to  uhat  were  by  then  generally 

29 

considered  to  be  the  repression  and  abuseB  of  the  Spanish* 

Originally,  the  most  important  Katlpunan  leader  was  Andreas 
Bonifacio  of  Manila,  a poorly  educated  but  courageous  and  intelligent  man. 
After  appalling  unsuccessfully  for  Dr.  Rtsal's  support,  he  personally 
undertook  the  role  of  leader  and  spokesman  for  the  society,  teen while , 
in  Carl t*  Province,  a rival  leader  was  cosing  to  prominence.  He  ms  Hwillo 
Aguinaldo , bo  it  in  1871  of  part  Chinese,  part  Malay  parentage.  Competition 
between  Bonifacio  and  Aguinaldo  became  fierce,  and  within  the  structure  of 
the  Xatlpxmun,  Bonifacio  was  arrested  and  tried  for  conspiring  to  kill 
Aguinaldo,  He  wsb  convicted,  but  Aguinaldo  sentenced  his  to  exile  rather 
than  to  death  so  as  not  to  vaululy  alienate  Bonifacio's  followers.  But 
Bonifacio  was  never  heard  froa  again,  and  with  g<ocd  reason,  since  years 

21 

later  Aguinaldo  admitted  that  Bonifacio  had  been  executed  on  his  orders. 

The  Revolution  of  1896.  After  Spanish  attempts  to  suppress  the 
society  in  18^6,  the  Katlpunan  turned  to  guerrilla  war  and  for  the  follow- 
ing year  harassed  and  fought  the  Spanish  with  considerable  success.  They 
engaged  the  support  of  the  local  populace  in  the  dantrai  Lumen  areas  in 
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which  they  operated  and  Bade  forays  again st  weak  and  isolated  Spanish 

outposts  and  disrupted  commuai cations  lines.  However,  as  a result  of 

rigorous  Spanish  suppression  efforts , the  revolution  became  stalemated  by 

August  1897 » when  a large  force  of  Katipuman  ms  surrounded  by  government 

tro ope  and  neither  aide  ms  able  to  defeat  the  other.  Pedro  A.  Paterae , 

a Filipino  businessman  known  and  respected  by  both  aider , proposed  and 

72. 

negotiated  a compromise  settle* on t . Aguin&lde  damanded  ti&t  the  Spanish 
agree  to  a number  of  reforms  before  the  insurgents  would  lay  down  their 
arms.  His  demands  were* 

1.  Expulsion  of  the  religious  orders,  or  at  least  regulations 
prohibiting  them  fro*  living  together  in  cloisters. 

2.  Representation  of  the  Philippines  in  the  Spanish  Qertoe 
(ihrliment). 

3.  Application  of  true  justice  in  the  Philippines,  toe  same  for 
the  native  as  for  the  Spaniard.  The  same  laws  in  Spain  and  the  Hiilip- 
pines.  The  natives  to  have  a share  in  the  higher  offices  of  the  civil 
administration . 

4.  Adjustment  of  property,  of  taxes  and  parishes,  in  favor  of  the 
native. 

5.  Proclamation  of  the  Individual  rights  of  the  native,  as  well 
as  his  liberty  to  combine  with  others  in  associations  and  liberty  of 
the  press. 

The  agreement  which  was  finally  reached,  the  Ihct  of  Mac -aa-Ba to, 
included  none  of  these  reforms,  although  Agvlnaldo  claimed  be  had  an  under- 
standing with  the  Spanish  that  certain  of  than  would  later  be  Implemented. 
The  Ract's  only  substantive  provisions  were  that  the  Governor  General 
would  issue  a general  amnesty,  pay  the  insurgents  800,000  pesos  in  three 
increments,  and  use  an  additional  900,000  pesos  to  indemnify  Filipinos 
who  bad  suffered  from  the  revolt.  In  exchange,  the  insurgents  would 

cease  fighting  and  surrender  at  least  TOO  firearms  and  Agulnaldo  and  a 

24 

amber  of  his  followers  agreed  to  go  into  overseas  exile. 
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There  was  little  effort  on  either  aide  to  honor  the  agreement. 
The  insurgents  turned  in  their  quote  of  weapons . where  poecihle  hr  ser- 


um. The  Spanish  paid  only  600,000  of  the  total  of  1,?00,000  peaoa  they 
had  committed  themoalvea  to  distribute.  Of  that  which  warn  paid,  400 >000 


pesos  went  with  Agoinaldo  end  his  companions  to  Hong  Kong  to  be  husbanded 
for  future  revolutionary  ecti Titles.  The  remaining  200,000  pesos  ste/od 
with  insurrectionists  still  in  the  Islands.  Ho  money  went  to  those  In- 
jured by  the  revolt,  end  the  reforms  for  which  the  Kmtiptnan  had  fought 
did  not  materialise.*^ 


arrival  of  the  Revolution.  Shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Span! ah-Ameri  can  Her,  and  probably  inspired  in  pert  by  the  likelihood  of 
that  conflict,  the  revolution  began  anew  in  the  Philippines — albeit  in  a 
somewhat  different  and  broader  based  forwi 

Tta  revolutionary  activity  that  began  slowly  in  March  1898  dif- 
fered in  some  important  aspects  from  that  of  1896.  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Philippine  Revolt,  uprisings  were  not  confined  to  Luson, 
but  took  place  in  the  Tiaayaa  Islands  to  the  aeuth  as  well.  The 
revolt  wes  losing  its  localised  character.  Ihuxy  educe  tod  fill plnos 
who  had  previously  refused  to  support  the  Katipuman  were  becoming 
more  favorably  disposed  toward  the  idea  of  independence.^” 

Thus  the  revived  movement  had  a fundamental  difference  from  its 
predecessor.  It  wes  no  longer  an  11 us trade-1 ed , fcaila-centered  effort 
at  reform  within  a Spanish  colonial  administration,  but  wes  now  directed 
by  intelligent  aad  capable  but  often  uneducated  Filipinos,  whose  activity 
wee  centered  in  the  Thgalog  provinces  of  central  Lumom,  but  spreading, 

—*vi  rbc£5  goal  s i nl  opaiidaucs  and  freedom  from  for&lg,  control  • The 
Filipinos  would  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  an  end  to  friar  influence, 
moderately  improved  social,  economic,  and  political  status,  marginal 
participation  in  the  decision  making  process,  and  redistribution  of 
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Church  land**  The  objective  was  now  independence  amd  self-government,  and 
the  soveaent  had  truly  become  & revelation. 

fturly  American-Insurgent  Relations 

In  April  1898,  Coras  rider  E.  P,  Mood,  Uhl  ted  States  Mary,  who  said 

he  represented  Admiral  Dewey,  approached  Aguinaldo  in  Hong  long  and  asked 

him  to  return  to  the  Islands  and  help  mobilize  the  rebel  forces  against 
27 

the  Spanish.  Later,  in  Singapore,  Ub i ted  States  Consul  General  X. 

Spencer  Pratt  reportedly  answered  Aguinaldo *s  request  for  a written  agree- 
ment on  eventual  Philippine  independence  by  assuring  hisi 

You  need  not  have  any  worry  about  America,  The  American  Congress 
made  a solera  declaration  disclaiming  any  desire  to  possess  Cuba  and 
promising  to  leave  the  country  to  une  Cubans  after  having  driven  away 
the  Spaniards  and  pacified  the  country.  As  in  Cuba,  so  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Sven  sore  so,  if  possible | Cuba  is  at  our  door  while  the 
Philippines  are  10,000  miles  away! 28 

Believing  that  Insurgent  cooperation  with  the  Americans  would 

result  In  prompt  Independence  for  the  Philippines,  Aguinaldo  agreed  to 

return.  Too  late  to  sail  with  the  American  naval  attack  force,  at  Dewey's 

29 

direction  he  later  went  to  the  islands  aboard  the  gunboat  UBS  BcCullooch. 

Later  communications  from  Washington  repudiated  as  unauthorised  any 

commitments  by  Americans  to  the  insurgents,  These  instructions  made  It 

clear  that  even  if  no  decision  had  yet  bees  reached  on  the  ultimate  dis- 

30 

position  of  the  Islands,  all  options  were  being  kept  open.  As  they 
leaned  of  the  new  Ibi ted  States  policy,  the  insurgents  became  increasingly 
suspicious  of  American  intentions  and  all  the  more  resolved  to  persevere 
over  whatever  foreign  colonial  power  might  temporarily  be  in  control  of 
their  com  try. 
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laaargwt  MTorU  to  fig £a&  th* 

Before  Aguinaldo'a  xwturo  to  the  Philippine*  there  hod  bees  no 
onnll  insurgent  leader  in  the  Inland*.  Bevblutlonary  elements  were 
fragmented  and  operating  nore-or-leus  independently,  Some  were  profess- 
ing  support  for  the  Sinnlah  in  the  face  of  the  American  threat,  others 

were  engaging  in  free-lance  banditry,  and  still  others  were  dormant  and 

32 

awaiting  development*.  Tills  changed  inmedlataly  after  Agudnaldo  arrived 
at  Gavite  on  the  McCullonch  on  19  May  1898. 

Aguinaldo  possessed  the  basic  elements  for  gaining  complete  con- 
trol of  the  insurgency . Having  returned  on  a IMiod  States  naval  vessel 
and  conferred  thereafter  with  Dewey  and  other  American  officials,  he 
appeared  te  have  the  support  of  the  United  States.  Hereover,  he  had  a 
program  and  a plan.  The  program  was  for  independence,  and  toward  this 
end  he  declared  a republic  on  12  June  1898.^  The  plan  isa  originally  to 
take  over  the  Islands  with  American  support,  but  when  he  learned  that 
troops  were  on  the  way  fraa  the  faited  States,  he  decided  instead  to  get 
quick  control  of  Haaila  and  thereby  present  the  arriving  American  forces 
with  a fait  accompli,^* 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  had  acquired  sufficient  arms,  he  moved 
hie  forces  into  position  around  Manila,  from  then  until  the  American 
assault  on  the  city  three  months  later  there  were  continual  but  de sultry 
exchangee  between  the  insurgents  and  the  Spanish,  although  the  rebels  made 
no  concentrated  efforts  to  break  through  the  Spanish  lines  and  enter  the 
city.  Their  mtmbere  and  weaponry  were  inadequate  to  overcome  the  trained 
and  fortified  defenders, ^ 

Realising  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  reduce  Manila  before  the 
arrival  of  the  main  American  force,  Aguinaldo  resolved  instead  to  ^ln 
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control  of  the  remainder  of  Luzon  and  eetsblish  the  revolutionary  govem- 
asnt  in  place  of  the  Spanish  in  the  provinces.  In  this  he  had  considerable 
success,  as  the  Spanish  garrisons  Mere  badly  outnumbered  and  isolated* 
However,  there  is  a question  as  to  the  genuineness  of  insurgent  control 
in  tne  newly-captured  areas.  In  some  old-line  rebel  neighborhoods  the 
revolutionary  administration  was  firmly  installed,  but  in  many  others  it 
appears  that  little  more  than  a fiction  of  a new  government  was  in  effect, 
with  the  people  of  aecessity  submitting  to  Aguinaldo's  armed  troops. 

Had  ths  goal  of  the  tfeitad  States  in  the  Philippines  been  only  to 
liberate  the  Islands  and  remove  the  Spanish,  as  in  Cube,  an  American  land 
force  would  probably  not  even  have  been  required.  By  the  time  the  first 
American  land  forces  arrived,  the  insurgents — umbering  an  estimated 
25,000  or  mors  and  using  weapons  provided  in  part  by  Dewey — were  in  con- 
trol of  all  Luzon  except  Manila  and  Cavite.  The  rebels  also  occupied  all 

but  two  or  three  Spanish  fortified  towns  on  each  of  a number  of  the  other 
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Islands. 

As  events  were  to  show,  the  American -assisted  organisation  and 
equipping  of  the  insurgent  army,  and  rebel  speed  in  seising  much  of  the 
archipelago,  were  to  provide  trouble  for  the  ttoited  States  Army  from  the 
moaent  the  first  American  troops  arrived  in  the  Philippines. 
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CHAPTZB  III 


THI  CAKPAJO  AGAlhST  TUX  3PAHISH  II  TH*  PHILIPPOOS 

The  b!m  of  the  LKltec  States  Army  at  the  declaration  of  the  ttar 
with  Spain  mu  plainly  inadequate  for  the  o verse**  campaigns  in  two  thea- 
ters that  were  to  follow.  The  rapid  formation  and  fielding  of  a large 
volunteer  Army  was  a remarkable  achievement,  The  country ' e ability  to 
accomplish  this  feat  was  attributable  to  the  treaendous  national  enthusiasm 
for  the  war  and  the  existence  within  the  state*  of  the  Xational  Guard.  To 
understand  the  American  Army  that  went  to  the  Philippines  In  I898  requires 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  its  formation,  Its  organisation  and 
training , and  its  deployment  overseas. 

The  Pre-War  Hegwlar  Army 

At  the  beginning  of  1898  the  Hegular  Army  of  the  United  States 
consisted  of  only  twenty-fire  regimen t«  of  infantry,  ten  of  cavalry,  and 
five  of  artillery,  plus  supporting  services,  totaling  2,006  officers  and 
27,706  men.  Squally  debilitating  in  terms  of  preparedness  for  large-scale 
conflict,  the  Headquarters  of  the  Army  had  little  capacity  for  the  manage- 
ment of  a siseable  force  and  there  were  no  permanent  field  commands  above 
the  regimental  level, * These  conditions  were  well  known  and  often  had 
been  lamented  within  the  fckr  Department  and  before  the  Congress.  However, 
between  the  post-Civil  bar  demo bill satian  and  the  fcr  of  1896  a small 

Indian -fighting  Army,  mostly  stationed  at  outposts  on  the  Great  Plains 

2 

and  in  the  Far  West,  had  been  considered  adequate. 
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A major  advantage  of  the  United  States  In  the  War  with  Spain,  and 
especially  In  tha  Philippine  Insurrection , van  the  existence  of  a corps 
of  highly  talented  and  dedicated  Begular  Ar*y  officers.  Host  of  these 
sen  had  spent  the  preceding  three  decades  in  obecurlty  and  were  unknown 
outside  the  Service.  The  Arwy  in  which  they  had  served  me  small,  recog- 
nition ms  little,  and  advancement  was  next  to  impossible.  However, 
through  the  variety  of  their  dirties  and  the  Individual  programs  of  study 
and  self-improvement  they  pursued  during  this  quiescent  period,  they  made 
themselves  ready  for  the  high  responsibilities  that  were  to  be  theirs  in 
1898  and  thereafter.^ 

Organ i ration  of  a Yalanteer  Army 

Almost  concurrent  with  the  declaration  of  war,  the  Army  ms  dra- 
matically increased  in  sise  to  meet  the  troop  demands  of  the  Var  with 
Spain.  TO  avoid  the  statutory  restriction  on  the  overseas  service  of 
militia  forces,  Congress  authorised  the  President  to  call  for  and  organise 
such  volunteers  as  might  be  necessary  for  tha  prosecvtiee  of  the  war*  The 
President  promptly  used  this  authority  in  his  23  April  1898  call  on  the 
states  for  125,000  volimteors.  Congress  also  authorised  the  expansion  of 
the  Regular  Army  to  a total  of  62,597  officers  mod  mas.^ 

The  National  Guard,  which  Secretary  of  Mar  SLihu  Boot  ms  later 
to  call  ''the  great  school  of  thm  rolmteer  soldier,  comprised  a mem 1- 
t rained  force  that  could  he  quickly  mobilised.  Therefore,  the  Bar  Depart- 
ment requested  that  militia  units  first  be  mustered  and  that  the  state 
manpower  quotas  be  met  by  furnishing  equipped  combat  organizations  rather 
than  fill lag  levies  by  providing  individual  soldiers, ^ Such  units,  upon 
entering  the  federal  service,  were  knows  by  their  assigned  numbers  and 
the  names  of  their  states,  in  the  for*  "238  Kansas  Volunteer  Infantry. " 
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Cengres*  also  provided  for  sous  volantoera  to  enter  ths  federal 
service  without  state  intervmtioa.  To  deal  with  ths  anticipated  preblm 
of  dlesass  la  tropionl  ewkt  aavirsoeants,  It  approved  ths  fsimntion  of 
ton  regimanta  of  volmtesr  infantry  which  aheuld  bo  compiles*  of  pormsma 
iamnee  to  tropieal  alokmeases . Ibur  regimsxta  of  thited  States  Volunteer 
Cavalry  were  also  authoriasd.  The  Boot  famema  of  these  ms  tho  1st  Baited 
States  VoluitsoT  Cavalry,  tho  -teugh  Riders"  of  Qoloaal  Inward  Wood  sad 
Lisutensurt  Colomol  Theodors  teoasvmlt,  which  u to  diatlnguiah  ltoolf  at 
San  Juaa  Kill  la  Cuba.8 

The  various  governors  tend* rod  com laeioas  la  tho  stats  volun- 
teers, subject  to  validation  by  ths  fodaral  govern  mot.  Uhl  ted  States 
volunteer  ooemisslona  ware  swarded  directly  by  the  President.  Of  note  la 
the  formation  of  both  state  aod  federal  volunteer  unite  was  the  policy 
whereby  officer  sad  omliatsd  aeabers  ef  the  tegular  Army  ceald  be  fur- 
loughed to  acoept  cornel  salons  la  volunteer  regiments  and  the  higher  head- 
quarters established  for  ceamsad  aad  control  ef  the  volunteer  army.  This 
practice  had  generally  beneficial  results  because  of  ths  degree  of  expe- 
rienced leadership  it  brought  to  the  volunteers  and  the  individual  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  ooaaaad  and  professional  progression  it  gave  to  those 
•elected.^ 

Beginning  an  15  April  1896,  even  before  the  declaration  of  nr, 
may  tegular  Any  regimsata  moved  to  assembly  points  la  the  Southeastern 
IMlted  States.  The  state  and  federal  volunteer  regimes to,  once  raised 
under  ' m call  of  tha  President,  were  mastered  into  ths  federal  service 
aad  rdsred  to  these  aad  other  locations.  Be  oases  speed  me  considered 
ms coa eery  to  take  advantage  ef  the  reported  vulnerability  of  the  Spanish 
army  in  ths  Caribbean,  those  oeebat  regiments  mad  supporting  si  manta 
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determined  to  be  fully  prepared  for  war—mostly  Regular  Army — were  formed 
Into  a corps,  loaded  aboard  ships,  and  convoyed  te  Cuba  on  13  June  1898. 
long  before  many  of  the  volustears  had  be  case  part  of  the  Ikxited  States 
Army.10 

The  thitod  States  Any  had  grove,  te  a total  of  acre  than  11.108 
officers  and  283.609  aen  by  the  end  of  the  3panish-Ammrican  Aar.  Inch 
of  the  eevec  any  carps  created  usually  consisted  of  three  divisions, 
which  in  tun  had  three  brigades  of  three  regiments.  Only  two  of  the 
oorpe  ever  went  overseas  i the  *r  Corps  which  aa*t  service  in  the  Caribbean 
and  the  VIII  Corps  which  went  to  the  Philippines. ^ 

Bstabllshment  of  the  VIII  Corps.  Admiral  Dewey's  call  for  troops 
to  secure  Manila  resulted  in  the  President's  second  call  for  voliateers, 
and  he  requested  75,000  additional  sen  fro*  the  states  on  25  May  1898. 

The  Till  Corps  was  formed  la  part  free  these  new  soldier*.  Ihllke  the 
force  that  embarked  for  Cuba,  its  composition  was  predominantly  volwateer 

although  its  sealer  coaaanders  were  Regular  Any  officers,  usually  serving 

12 

in  higher  volunteer  grade.  The  commanding  general  was  Major  General 
Wesley  Merritt,  who  in  his  20 's  had  been  a Civil  gar  division  commander 

n 

and  more  recently  had  been  an  Indian  fighter  of  high  repute. 

The  VIII  Corps  consisted  of  13  regiments,  which  were  initially 

Ik 

formed  into  three  brigades.  Its  elements  reported  individually  to 
Chap  Merritt  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  where,  on  arrival,  their 
respective  fitness  for  overseas  service  was  evaluatod.  Some  of  the  vol- 
unteers reported  without  uniforms  or  aims,  and  a ntaber  of  omits  were 
woefully  short  of  military  experienca  or  expertise,  however,  since  the 
corps  was  to  go  to  the  Philippines  in  Increments,  the  most  combat  ready 
deployed  first,  allowing  mors  time  for  traimiag  the  tail  is  that  required  it. 
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Some  regiments  conducted  the  basic  and  advanced  individual  training  of 
soldiers  and,  concurrently,  the  unit  drill  and  training  of  companies 
and  battalions.  Despite  limitations  in  training  areas  and  a generally 
confused  and  complicated  situation,  by  the  end  of  the  San  F'ranelsco 
encashment  the  corps  was  in  fighting  trim.  This  fact  was  later  demon- 

l 

st rated  by  its  good  performance  in  the  Philippines. 

The  American  Army  Arrives  in  the  Philippines.  The  mission  of  the 
Army  in  the  Philippines,  as  expressed  in  orders  from  President  McKinley 
to  the  Secretary  of  Mar,  was  "for  the  twofold  purpose  of  completing  the 
reduction  of  the  Spanish  power  in  that  quarter  and  of  giving  order  and 
security  to  the  islands  while  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States. 
lb  move  into  position  for  its  accompli shaent,  the  corps  traveled  over- 
seas in  seven  expeditions,  only  four  of  which  reached  the  Islands  in  time 

1? 

to  see  action  against  the  Spanish. 

The  first  increment,  under  Brigadier  General  Thomas  M.  Anderson 
and  consisting  of  five  companies  of  the  14th  U.  S.  Infantry  and  the  1st 
California  and  2d  Oregon  Volunteer  Infantry  Regiments,  left  San  Francisco 
on  25  May  and  arrived  in  the  Philippines  on  30  June  1698.  It  landed 

unopposed  on  Cavite,  with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  fleet,  on 
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1 July  1898.  Too  small  for  Independent  offensive  operations,  this  detach- 
ment was  to  prepare  a base  camp  for  the  remainder  of  the  corps  and  gather 
intelligence  for  the  forthcoming  campaign.  Shortly  after  arrival  1 Ander- 
son established  Camp  Dewey,  about  three  miles  from  the  Manila  suburb  of 

f jyyo.  which  sost  of  ■the  corps  opsmt,c<i  during  the  SAriy  phase  of 
19 

its  Philippine  experience. 

The  second  increment,  under  Brigadier  General  F.  V Greene,  left 
San  Francisco  on  15  June  and  arrived  in  the  Philippines  on  17  July  1898. 


This  element  was  comprised  of  four  coapanies  each  of  the  18th  and  23d 
U,  S.  Infantry  Regiments,  the  1st  Colorado,  let  Nebraska,  and  10th 
Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry  Regiments , and  two  batteries  of  the  Utah 
Volunteer  Artillery.  General  Merritt , with  three  battalions  of  artillery, 
landed  at  Cavite  on  £5  July  1898. 

The  next  Increment,  under  Brigadier  General  Arthur  Mac  Arthur, 
arrived  off  Cavite  on  31  July  and  di sea barked  on  4 August  1898.  This 
force  consisted  of  an  additional  four  coapanies  each  of  the  18th  and  23d 
U,  S,  Infantry  ftegiaents,  che  1st  Idaho,  13th  Minnesota,  and  1st  North 
Dakota  .'oiunteer  Infantry  Regiments,  a battalion  of  the  Wyoming  Volunteer 
Infantry,  two  batteries  of  the  3d  U.  S-  ArtiHery,  and  a company  of  engi- 
neers.^ 

After  MacArthur’ s landing,  the  United  States  Army  In  the  Philip- 
pines numbered  470  officers  and  10,43?  enlisted  men.  Although  additional 
troops  destined  for  the  VIII  CorpB  mere  enroute  to  the  Islands  or  still 

training  and  awaiting  transport  in  San  Francisco,  this  was  the  total 
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American  force  that  would  soon  go  into  action  against  the  Spanish. 

The  SpanlBh  Dilemma 

Lacking  the  means  to  occupy  and  administer  the  city  of  Manila 

after  his  1 Nay  naval  victory,  Admiral  Dewey  had  arrived  at  a temporary 

modus  vivendi  with  its  Spanish  commander.  Dewey  agreed  not  to  shell  the 

city  if  the  Spanish  did  not  interfere  with  his  fleet.  After  testing  this 

arrange sent  by  sitting  unmolested  beneath  the  Spanish  guns  for  a time, 

Dewey  withdrew  and  remained  off  Cavite  while  he  waited  for  the  American 

23 

troope. 

The  Spanish  were  faced  with  an  impossible  situation  in  the  Philip- 
pines. With  their  own  fleet  destroyed  and  an  apparently  unlimited  American 
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potential  for  bringing  troops  to  ths  Islands,  they  could  hardly  expect  to 
stand  against  any  kind  of  determined  United  States  effort.  Added  to  this 
aas  the  threat  froe  the  Fill plnos  themeelvsc,  who  sight  oooperatc  with  the 
American  invaders. 

The  Spanish  Defensive  Flan.  The  Council  of  Defense  considered  two 
basic  plans  for  repulaiag  the  expected  African  invasion.  One  mgs  to  con- 
centrate all  Spanish  and  loyal  native  troops  in  or  near  Manila,  in  affect 
abandoning  the  remainder  cf  the  archipelago.  The  other  Mas  the  Movement 
of  t^n  government  to  soera  stronghold  of  native  loyalists  in  the  interior. 

The  Spanish  decided  that  the  flret  plan  mas  preferable,  because  the  other 
ms4s  them  too  dependant  upon  the  actions  of  the  wi  predictable  Filipinos. 

In  practice,  however,  nothing  was  done  in  time  to  Influence  the  military 
sitiatio;,.  When  hostilities  began  the  Spanieh  forces  were  mostly  in  Nulla, 
as  before,  while  throughout  the  Islands  there  remained  Spanish  detachments 

of  various  sires  which  were  being  cut  off  fix  a osauni cation  amd  reinforce- 
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went  and  therefore  could  be  defeated  in  detail, 

Contributing  to  Spanish  uncertainty  and  indecision  in  making  pre- 
parations for  battle  was  tbs  change  in  governors  general  that  was  ordered 
by  Madrid  for  political  reasons.  On  10  April  1898,  the  popelar  and  able 
General  Prime  de  Rivera,  a man  with  many  years  in  the  Islands  and  the 
suppressor  of  the  Revolution  of  1896-97,  *ss  succeeded  by  General  Baalllo 
Augustin.  De  Rivera's  concern  about  the  Lack  of  local  experience  of  his 
successor  made  him  will  lag  to  remain  and  aaaiBt  or  morre  as  military  com- 
mander under  A "gun  tin  i ikowever,  the  Government  in  Madrid  refused  his 
offers  and  he  left  the  Philippines  on  20  April. ^ 

General  Augustin  decided  to  ring  Manila  with  a aeries  of  15  block- 
houses along  a 10-mile  arc  connected  by  a lime  ef  trenches . These  he 
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wanned  with  13*000  troops  with  orders  to  let  no  lander  pass*  Within  the 

city  we  a walled  inner  citadel  which  became  a hospital  and  headquarters 

26 

area  and  the  place  of  refuge  for  Spanish  non-cowbatanta > 

The  islands'  lack  of  defense  had  bean  reported  to  the  hoae  govern- 
aent  long  before  18?6,  and  when  war  with  the  Ibited  States  loomed,  a 
soccession  of  pleas  for  reinforcements— with  reports  of  inadequate  forti- 
fications and  obsolete  coast  artillery-wse  sect  by  the  old  and  new 
governors  general.  These  were  without  avail,  and  ni  relief  or  assistance 
of  any  kind  reached  the  Phil Ippinea  fro*  the  mother  country  fro*  the  tine 
Dewey  destroyed  the  Spanish  fticific  Squadron  until  the  Spanish  surrender 
of  Ihnlla.  The  American  blockade  and  talegruph  cable  cutting  also  impeded 

coaa uni  cation  between  the  Philippines  and  bedrid,  although  at  no  time  did 
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this  altogether  stop. 

Despite  the  blaal:  and  untenable  situation  portrayed  to  the  hone 

government,  Madrid  refused  to  authorise  surrender  at  any  time.  However, 

It  did  advise  that  should  defeat  in  the  Philippines  occur  nevertheless, 

28 

the  surrender  should  be  to  the  Asericans  rather  than  the  insurgents. 

Spanish  Attempts  to  Gain  nilplne  Support.  The  colonial  admin- 
istration realised  frou  the  first  that  its  only  chance  to  successfully 
cob  hat  the  Asericans  would  be  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  natives. 
Accordingly,  a nuwber  of  steps  were  taken  tomrd  this  end,  sobo  of  which 
were  leading  toward  reforms  of  the  type  the  latipmun  had  sought  to  force 
two  years  before.  Other  major  reforms  were  under  consideration,  but  were 
beyond  the  Governor  General's  authority  to  ieplement.  A quasi -legislature 
comprised  of  Filipinos  was  announced,  and  generous  postwar  rewards  in  land 
were  promised  to  thoee  who  would  enlist  in  the  native  militia.  Various 
colonial  civil  and  religious  authorities  appealed  for  support  of  Spain, 
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warning  that  an  American  victory  would  result  in  the  forcible  change  of 

29 

native  culture  and  religion . 

•hen  first  preferred  thee#  efforts  met  with  considerable  success, 
and  there  was  widespread  oxpreaslon  of  popular  support  for  the  colonial 
regime , This  support  case  from  the  educated  and  well-to-do,  as  well  as 
froo  a number  of  influential  insurgent  leaders  who  seemed  solid  In  their 
preference  for  a Spanish  system  that  shewed  promise  of  liberalising  to 
an  American  regime  with  unknown  policies.  On  a military  ltvel,  a native 
ailitta  of  nearly  14,000  men  was  recruited , which  considerably  bolstered 
the  Spanish  capacity  to  fight  the  Americana, ^ 

These  early  Spanish  successes  In  rallying  the  Filipinos  were 
short  lived.  Pro*  the  time  of  Aguinaldo's  return  to  the  Islands,  his 
movement  began  winning  away  many  former  supporters  of  the  colonial  regime. 
3y  the  American  Army's  arrival,  a large  porportion  of  the  Sperirh  native 
militia  had  gone  over  to  the  insurgents.'’1 

Amerlcan-Ina urgent  “Cooperation" 

Baaed  on  Aguinaldo’s  early  conferences  with  Consul  General  Pratt 
and  Admiral  Dewey,  his  actions  in  the  Philippines  were  to  be  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  United  States  against  a common  enemy.  However,  little 
actual  cooperation  occurred  and  no  combined  American-insurgent  military 
operations  were  ever  carried  out. 

Trouble  between  the  insurgent*  and  the  Americans  commenced  when 
the  first  Increment  of  UDlted  States  troops  under  General  Anderson  landed 
on  1 July  1898,  The  rsbela  attempted  to  restrict  American  movements  and 
acre  reluctant  to  provide  assistance  and  supplies.  Anderson  acted  with 
circumspection  and  skill  in  his  dealings  with  Aguinaldo,  and  by  Insisting 
cc  free  aovemeit  for  his  troops  and  offering  money  for  provisions  and 


3? 

transport  was  able  to  peacefully  aeconpliah  hie  siseicn  of  establishing  a 
base  of  operations,  fturt  of  Aguinnldo's  desire  to  restrict  the  Aaerloaaa 
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may  hare  beea  the  fear  that  they  would  41  scorer  the  fairly  Halted  con- 

32 

trol  the  insurgents  actually  exercised  ever  certain  lnterler  areas* 

Another  aspect  of  United  3te tee-insurgent  cooperation,  or  lack 
the roof:  had  to  do  with  relations  between  the  Spanish  and  the  rebel* 
during  this  period.  Aguinaldo's  goal  was  independence,  and  whether  ba 
got  It  through  the  cooperation  of  the  3paalah  or  the  Anericans  was  of 
little  consequence.  Therefore,  while  naiotaining  the  facade  of  cooper- 
ation with  the  Americans,  and  at  a tins  when  his  troops  were  facing  the 
Spanish  around  Haslla,  hie  representative*  assisted  the  colonial  author- 
ities in  sererr.'1  ways,  for  most  of  this  period  he  permitted  the  free 
entrance  of  food  and  non -military  supplies,  and  even  after  he  entered  an 
end  to  supplying  the  city  on  22  July  1898,  there  was  little  slowdown  in 
this  traffic.33 

Haring  tried  unsuccessfully  to  take  fen) la  by  force  of  area,  the 
insurgents  later  attempted  to  persuade  the  Spanish  to  surrender  to  then- 
selrws  before  the  Americans  would  errire  in  force.  This  also  failed. 
Since  they  hud  not  been  able  to  occupy  the  city  - through  a successful 
attack  or  negotiations,  the  insurgents  concluded  they  would  ultinetely 
profit  froa  Injury  to  either  the  Spanish  or  the  Americans.  Thera fere, 
on  soM  occasions  at  least,  they  provided  the  Spanish  with  information 
on  Inert can  troop  dispositions  and  plans,  soae  of  which  resulted  in 
Uhl ted  States  casualties.3^ 

The  Battle  for  Manila 

The  status  and  role  of  the  lnswrgemts  was  considered  by  the 


Anericans  from  the  beginning  in  developing  the  plan  ef  action  against 
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the  Spanish,  Gossan  ting  upon  this  Batter,  General  Merritt  saidi 

Ab  General  Aguinaldo  did  net  visit  ae  upon  my  arrival  nor  offer 
his  services  as  a subordinate  military  leader,  and  as  ay  instructions 
fro*  the  President  folly  contemplated  the  occupation  of  the  islands 
by  the  Amerioaa  land  forces,  and  state  that  "the  powers  of  the  mili- 
tary occupant  are  absolute  sad  supreme  and  Immediately  operative  upon 
the  political  condition  of  the  inhabitants, " I did  not  consider  it 
wise  to  hold  any  direct  oommunlcatioo  with  the  insurgent  leader  until 
I should  be  in  possession  of  the  city  of  Manila,  especially  as  T 
would  not  until  than  be  in  a position  to  issue  a proclamation  and 
enforce  my  authority  in  the  event  that  his  pretensions  should  clash 
with  ay  designs.  For  these  reasons  the  preparation  for  the  attack 
on  the  city  were  pressed  and  the  military  operations  considered  with- 
out reference  to  the  sltwation  of  the  insurgent  forces.  ■ • , 

Sven  before  the  final  American  tactical  plans  ware  prepared,  the 
American  command  decided  to  secure  a foothold  oppoeite  the  Spanish 
intrenchmenta.  This  was  for  the  dual  purpose  of  ending  the  revolutionary 
monopoly  on  the  slags  line  and  to  watoh  and  possibly  serve  aa  a moderating 

influence  on  the  rebels.  On  request,  the  insurgents  in  this  sector  relac- 

36 

tantly  gave  way  to  tha  Americans. 

The  Americana  had  an  element  in  their  favor  that  the  lnswrgaats 
Lacked  in  their  earlier  efforts  to  take  Manila.  This  mas  the  power  of  the 
Italted  States  Kavy , which  the  Spanish  feared  more  than  they  did  the  Ameri- 
can land  forces.  The  oolealal  authorities  recognised  that  they  had  no 
effective  defense  against  tha  firepower  of  the  fleet,  and  they  were  con- 
cerned about  tha  devastating  effect  of  a bombardment  of  the  unprotected 
city.  To  capitalise  on  this  weakness,  Dewey  and  Merritt  informed  the 
Spanish  commander  that t 

Operations  of  the  lead  sad  naval  foroee  of  the  United  States 
against  the  defeases  of  fen 11a  say  begin  at  any  tins  after  the  expi- 
ration of  forty-eight  hours  from  the  hour  of  receipt  by  you  of  this 
ceammi cation,  or  sooner  if  made  necessary  by  an  attack  om  your  part. 
This  notice  is  given  in  order  to  afford  you  an  opportuaity  to  remove 
all  aoncambstmats  from  the  city. 37 

The  Spanish  commander,  when  presented  the  ultima tvm  on  9 August, 
mi  faced  with  a cruel  dilemma.  Mot  only  had  Madrid  refused  a previous 
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request  for  permission  to  surrender  unless  reinforced,  but  the  th«- 
Govemor  General,  Augustin,  was  relieved  of  oomwsnd  as  a defeatist  for 
making  the  request.  The  new  commander  effective  5 August  1898,  General 
Fermin  Jaudeaes,  agreed  with  Augustin's  assessment  of  the  city's  indefen- 
sibility but  sas  bound  by  his  government's  no-surrender  policy.  As  to 
the  removal  of  non-combatant*,  there  sms  ne  place  for  them  to  go.  The 
mm inner  city  offered  some  protection,  but  it  oould  only  accomodate 
70,000  people.  To  Jaudenes,  seeding  Spanish  women  and  children  into 
either  the  Insurgent  or  the  American  lines  Mas  aithinkable.^® 

General  Jaudenes  consulted  with  his  Council  of  Defense,  which 
decided  that  the  American  demands  oould  not  be  met.  But  the  Oouncil 
added  the  cryptic  additional  comment  that  “military  honor  was  completely 
satisfied  by  the  hundred  cos hats  so  brilliantly  delivered  during  the 
blockade  and  siege. This  eavmet  nay  have  suggested  the  attired* 
adopted  by  the  Governor  General,  for  he  apparently  concluded  that  the 

Spanish  had  fought  enough  and  ho  resolved  to  put  up  the  form  but  not  the 
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substance  of  resistance. 

The  43  hours  expired  am  9 August,  and  the  Americans  prepared  for 
battle.  On  the  same  day,  General  Merritt  ordered  that  "all  rapine,  pil- 
lage, and  violence  committed  by  soldier*  and  others  in  the  employ  of  the 

United  3tates  would  be  punished  the  spot  with  the  saris  us  penalty  known 
_i+l 

to  military  law,  Agvinaldo  mi  provided  a oopy  of  this  directive  bo 
that  any  of  his  troope  who  might  enter  the  city  would  know  the  required 
standard  of  behavior.  Although  the  Amerioaaa  in  the  trenches  had  suf- 
fered casualties  during  the  preceding  week,  there  was  no  shootiag  on 
either  side  between  ? and  13  August.  It  required  the  American  use  of 
persuasion  and  some  force  to  restrain  their  rebel  neighbors. 
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On  11  August,  the  American  brigade  commanders  were  told  that  the 
assault  on  feaila  would  take  place  am  13  August , with  General  Anderson  in 

field  command.  According  to  General  Msrritt,  it  was  "intended  that  these 

-A3 

results  shall  be  accomplished  without  lose  of  life.  v General  MacArthur' e 
1st  Brigade  was  to  take  and  hold  the  city  south  of  the  ftssig  River,  and 
General  Greene ' s 2d  Brigade  to  the  north.  The  Nary  was  to  boa bard  the 
key  Spanish  positions  and  tranches  facing  the  brigades  on  line  t Spanish 
Blockhouse  No.  14  in  front  of  MacArthur  and  Fort  San  Antonio  Abed  before 
Greene.  Once  the  Spend sh  fortifications  had  been  reduced  by  the  Nary,  the 
brigades  were  to « 

. . . wove  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  occupy  the  city 
after  haring  passed  the  line  of  trenches , and  in  passing  then  guards 
were  to  be  posted  to  hold  then  and  all  bridges  “with  instructions  to 
permit  no  arsed  bodies  other  than  American  troops  to  cross  the 
trenches  in  the  direction  of  Manila."^ 

The  expedition's  chief  of  staff  advised  the  brigade  commanders 

that  i 

Forcible  encounters  with  the  Insurgents  ...  would  be  very  care- 
fully guarded  against;  but  pillage,  rapine,  or  rioleace  by  the  native 
inhabitants  or  disorderly  insurgents  must  be  prerented  at  any  coat.  5 

Early  on  13  August,  the  American  troops  took  up  their  assault 

positions.  The  Nary  opened  fire  on  Fort  £kn  Antonie  A bad  and  the  trenches 

at  9 i 30  AN,  while  Army  artillery  shelled  Blockhouse  No.  14  and  other 

Spanish  strongpoints.  The  Mary  ceased  firing  at  10 »25.  and  on  command 

the  American  troops  mowed  forward  toward  their  objectives.  HicArthur's 

force  occupied  Blockhouse  No.  14  and  sored  past  into  the  Manila,  suburb  of 

Slngalon,  where  it  enconmtared  the  most  serious  Spanish  opposition  of  the 

day.  7b  ur  of  the  brigade  were  killed  and  36  uctnded  in  this  engagement, 

but  after  about  half  an  Sour  of  determined  fighting  the  Spanish  fell  back 

and  MacArthur  again  advanced,  took  hie  objectives,  and  posted  guards  over 

46 


all  bridges  and  %nila  access  roads 
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Meanwhile,  Greene's  24  Brigade  Bad  takes  f'ort  San  Antonie  Abed 
and  sored  throogn  the  suburbs  of  ftelate  and  Krmita.  By  liOO  PH  they  had 
reached  the  front  of  the  sailed  city,  where  they  fomd  a shit*  flea  die- 
played  and  inside  officers  from  Dewey's  and  Merritt's  staffs  engaged  in 
surrender  negotiations  with  Spe^iah  officials*  Green*  thereupon  t^wrured 
the  bridges  and  roads  into  his  sector  and  began  to  disara  the  Spanish 

ho 

soldiers  who  by  now  were  coming  in  fro*  the  city's  outskirts. 

While  occupying  the  trenches  before  Manila  from  1 to  13  August, 
the  Americans  suffered  15  killed  and  60  wounded.  Cm  1J  August,  the 
strength  of  MacArthur's  brigade  was  139  officers  and  3691  men,  and  it 
had  5 killed  and  35  wm*Kled.  Greene's  brigade,  with  196  officers  and 
4905  wen , suffered  casualties  of  1 killed  and  44  wounded.  Spanish  casu- 
alties are  unknown?  however,  ax.  estimated  13,000  Spanish  and  loyal  native 

48 

soldiers  surrendered  in  Manila,  with  some  20,000  rifles. 

The  Spanish  Surrender.  Ironically,  the  Battle  of  Manila  took 

place  after  the  pee.ee  protocol  between  the  United  States  aud  Spain  was 

signed  at  Washington  on  12  August.  Because  the  cable  between  Hong  Kong 

and  Manila  bad  bean  cut,  it  took  four  to  five  days  for  dispatches  to  go 

49 

fros  Washington  to  Manila  Bay. 

The  surrender  inatrmemt  agreed  to  in  Manila  on  13  August  and 
formally  signed  on  the  following  day  was  negotiated  and  executed  exclu- 
sively by  American  and  Spanish  authorities.  The  insurgents  took  no  part 

so 

in  the  deliberations  and  were  urtwen tinned  in  the  articles  of  capitulation, 

\ 

Aftermath  of  the  Battle.  The  Army  quickly  established  order  in 
Manila,.  Tbe  2d  Oregon  Yoliaiteer  Infantry  was  landed  after  the  battle  and 

its  commander  had  no  difficulty  in  disarming  the  Spanish  and  securing  their 
51 


weapons 


There  nas 
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hm  immediate  but  limited  trouble  with  the  insurgent*. 
Be  muse  ef  their  knowledge  of  the  tree,  end  with  the  cooperation  of 
ibriends  is  the  city,  same  rebels  were  able  to  get  Inside  the  American 
lines  during  the  first  two  day*  of  the  occupation.  These  were  Mostly 
Individuals  rather  than  gro upa,  but  still  it  was  only  with  firmness  and 
some  difficulty  that  the  Americans  were  able  to  stop  their  looting.  There 
was  soa?  insurgent  firing  toward  the  city  until  the  Aaericans  notified  the 
local  insurgent  commander  that  the  Uhited  States  now  controlled  Manila  ana 
the  rebel  forces  should  therefore  be  prerented  from  further  shooting  in 
that  direction.  On  14  August,  two  insurgent  companies  attacked  an  Aneri- 

can  outpost.  The  Aaericans  were  reinforced  and  captured  the  rebels,  who 

*i2 

claimed  to  believe  they  had  bees  attacking  the  Spanish. 

General  Merritt's  extreme  satisfaction  with  the  performance  of  the 
American  forces  was  reflected  in  his  ofiicial  report,  in  which  he  said  his 
troops  i 


...  had  entered  under  fire  a town  covering  a wide  area  had  then 
rapidly  deployed  aad  guards  all  the  principal  points  in  the  extensive 
suburbs,  had  kept  out  the  s argent  forces  pressing  for  admission , had 
quietly  disarmed  a Spanis.  ray  mere  than  equal  is  numbers  to  the 
American  troops  j that  by  tho.se  steps  they  had  entirely  prevented  all 
rapine,  pillage,  and  disorder,  and  had  gained  entrance  and  complete 
possession  of  a city  of  300,000  people,  filled  with  natives  hostile 
to  the  European  interests  and  stirred  by  the  knowledge  that  their  own 
people  were  fighting  in  the  outside  trenches, 53 

As  Merritt  well  knew,  it  was  those  people  in  the  outside  trenchas 

who  were  likely  to  give  him  trouble,  and  bearing  from  them  wjuld  only  be  a 


.tter  of  time 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  IH3URGBUTS  SET  THEIR  COURSE 

Aguinaldo  decided  upon  another  course  after  his  movement  failed 
to  take  part  in  the  assault  on  Manila.  This  was  to  seal  off  the  Americans 
in  the  capital  while  his  forces  expanded  the  government  of  tha  Philippine 
Republic  throughout  Luzon  and  the  ether  major  islands.^  In  this  w.y  he 
believed  any  American  attempt  to  gain  control  outside  Manila  could  be 
frustrated.  He  hoped  the  foreigners  mould  tire  of  the  occupation  of  an 
Isolated  city,  recognize  the  impossibility  of  extending  their  administra- 
tion, and  therefore  would  finally  grant  independence  to  the  islands  and 
recognition  to  hie  government.  If  this  plan  failed,  he  mould  take  armed 
action  to  defeat  the  Americans  in  Manila, 

Aguinaldo's  conviction  of  the  feasibility  of  this  scheme  mas  based 
in  part  upon  misconceptions  about  the  United  States  and  the  nature  of  the 
Americans,  The  Spanish  had  told  the  Filipinos,  who  knew  little  of  Ameri- 
can history  or  government,  that  the  Itaited  States  mas  a merchant  country 
that  could  or  would  not  fight.  Accordingly,  the  insurgents  Interpreted,  am 
weakness  seme  of  tha  early  American  efforts  at  civility,  humaneness,  and 
due  process  of  law.  And,  probably  most  important,  the  rebels  considered 
that  their  actions  ->ould  have  decisive  effect  on  American  domestic  poli- 
tics, an  effect  which  could  influence  Presidential  and  Congressional 

actions  on  the  Philippines.  They  were  eventually  proved  wrong  in  all 

2 

these  assertions. 
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Membership  and  Motives  of  the  Revolutionary  Movement 

By  the  wrrtndw  of  Manila,  Agtd  aside  had  gathered  about  himself 
a talented  and  dedicated  corps  of  subordinate  leaders.  Some  of  these  eea 
had  a coo*  pan  led  hi*  lntc  exile  in  Hoag  Kong  a year  before,  and  with  hi* 
had  safeguarded  the  movement's  assets  and  worked  diligently  to  establish 
connections  with  international  dealers  In  arms  and  ammunition,  Ihe  rebel 
leaders  who  had  remained  in  the  Philippines  after  the  Pact  of  Biae-aa-Bato 
also  rallied  to  the  returned  leader,  as  did  some  former  niiplao  emigres 
who  case  back  fro*  Europe  and  elsewhere  during  the  spring  and  summer  to 
find  their  places  in  an  independent  Philippines  or.  if  necessary , to 
fight  to  gain  this  independence.  Also  in  the  new  revolutionary  leader- 
ship were  soae  who  had  not  previously  been  active  in  anti-Spanish  affairs, 
but  who  saw  in  the  end  of  Spanish  do si nation  the  possibility  for  Philip- 
pine independence  and  who  wished  to  establish  their  positions  before  any 
changeover  in  government.  In  short,  the  latlpunan  heirarchy  of  1897  re- 
gained virtually  intact  but  was  now  augmented  by  new  groups  of  dissidents 
3 

or  opportunists. 

The  insurgent  leadership  was  united  in  a desire  for  freedom  fro* 

foreign  control  of  the  Islands,  Most  wanted  absolute  independence , but 

since  their  primary  concern  at  this  time  was  domestic,  it  appears  that 

some  would  not  have  been  averse  to  independence  wider  American  protection 

4 

and  a few  would  have  accepted  independence  under  American  suemminty. 

The  insurgent  high  command,  therefore,  were  genuine  patriots  and  nation- 
alists, although  there  was  a tendency  for  the  American  administration  to 
think  of  the*  as  acting  primarily  fer  reaeon » of  self -aggrandisement  or 
financial  gain. 
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The  rank-and-file  &1m  wasted  i>4»pwiwe»,  although  probably 
they  ted  loss  well-defined  ideas  of  ubat  this  would  Man  to  the  Philip- 
pines or  theuselrea,  All  woro  »«n  of  the  advantages  the  Spanish  ted 
enjoyed  at  their  expense , usd  nose  would  agree  with  the  notion  that  they 
woro  incapable  of  doing  as  wwll  at  self-gorerunent  as  a foreign  colonial 
administration  could  do  at  governing  then.  Han y of  the  followers  woro 
not  noolots , hot  rather  woro  non  and  woasn  who  under  the  age-old  flllplno 
system  woro  used  to  taking  orders  frea  their  bettors.  Or  they  woro  peer 
people  who  felt  they  could  servo  both  their  country  sad  t heaped  too  by 
enrolling  is  the  rebel  cause.  Uhferteaately  for  the  aovoaeat,  there  ten 
also  a large  number  whoso  enlietaeat  wan  for  the  epport  wed  ties  for  plunder 
and  oxtartioa  such  oorrloe  night  prorlde.^ 

The  Aaerloaa-lMwrgsat  *T^rstui&lng" 

the  issue  of  AguLnaldo's  understanding  with  Pratt  and  Dewey  snbit- 
tered  the  insurgents  against  the  Aaerloaea  froa  the  beginning.  Aguiaaldo 
elalned  to  have  been  deceived  by  the  Averioens,  who*  he  sold  had  tried  to 
trick  hin  late  fighting  the  Spanish  with  false  prealees  of  preapt  inde- 
pendence. Beth  Pratt  and  Dewey  later  insisted  that  there  was  no  under- 
standing on  independence  with  Agwinalde  and  that  the  Insurgents'  ngresuaat 
to  oooperate  with  the  Halted  States  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ridding 
their  hoae  inlands  of  a hated  colonial  regie*.*’ 

It  ee one  unlikely  that  the  insurgents  would  have  willingly  agreed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Halted  States  against  the  Spanish  if  they  expected 
that  afterward  the  1*111  pplMs  would  raisin  a colonial  possession,  albeit 
with  a different  nether  oeuetry.  The  Halted  States  at  this  tine  had  no 
colonial  experience  that  would  suggest  to  the  Filipinos  that  her  adninia- 
tratlon  would  be  superior  to  that  ef  the  Spanish.  Regardless  of  whatever 
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nismdersxanding  ox  dianaebling  say  have  occurred  la  Singapore,  Hsmg  Kong, 
or  Cavite,  ftm ■ the  tine  of  hia  return  to  the  Islands  Agudnal do  una  inn 
that  American  gromd  ferees  nor*  am  the  nay,  and  fron  this  he  oorroetly 
infnrrod  that  the  Uaited  Statee  aaant  t?  hold  part  or  all  of  the  Inland*, 

Qa  the  American  side.  It  nas  clear  at  least  free  the  tine  of  JUedereon's 
arrival  ea  30  June  189&— at  a tins  when  the  Filipinos  had  been  attempting 
the  milaterel  oaptwre  of  Manila— that  the  rehels  mated  the  archipelago 
for  themselves. 

The  no at  iapertaat  aspect  of  the  "understand lag"  naa  in  its  preps- 
gauds  value  to  Agulnaldo.  At  first  this  fca  principally  in  inciting  the 
fill  pine*,  but  later  it  also  helped  develop  anti  •imperialist  snppert  for 
his  sots seat  in  the  United  States,  where  the  sane  naa  made  that  Anerlea 
had  reneged  on  an  agreement.  This  had  sene  thing  of  a mental  ling  effect, 
for  the  "coders  tan  ding"  plus  the  ezieteno*  ef  ns  insurgent  government 
elicited  syupnthy  for  the  Katipunaa  cause  aaeog  American  mati-laperlalista, 
and  this  in  turn  encouraged  and  sustained  the  Filipino  revolution.? 

The  Revolutionary  Civil  Administration 

According  to  his  plan,  Agulnaldo  aggressively  organised  his  govern- 
sent  beyond  the  snail  area  of  central  Lusoc  then  under  his  control.  In 
the  months  between  the  fall  sf  Manila , in  August  1898,  sad  the  eventual 
Insurgent  attack  on  the  Anericans  in  Manila,  in  February  1899,  Agalialdo 
introduced  a detailed  and  cenpreheaaive  revolutionary  government  fer  the 
Islands,8 

The  Constitution  and  Central  Government.  The  government  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  culminated  at  the  national  level  in  a psrli- 
mentnry  system  comprised  ef  Agulnaldo  as  presides t and  head  of  state  and 
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* representative  congress  whose  leader  was  head  of  cabinet  and  of  gorern- 
*«nt.  The  constitution  under  which  the  government  wee  organised  wee 
prepared  by  a convention  only  19  of  whose  81  members  were  elected , and 
wae  never  ratified  or  promulgated,10  The  constitution,  like  the  title 
"president"  and  the  other  republican  trappings  of  the  central  administra- 
tion, may  have  been  largely  for  cosmetic  effect.11  Certainly  few  of  the 
ihe  government,  and  fewer  of  the  masses  it  proposed  to  re  pre- 
sent and  govern,  had  any  real  idea  of  the  theory  or  operation  of  a genuine 
republican  or  democratic  system.  Moat  likely,  the  leadership  envisioned 
their  government  as  a oentralised  benevolent  dictatorship,  with  provisions 
for  local  self-government  and  popular  advice  to  the  national  authority. 
Despite  itm  formal  organisation  and  title*,  in  the  last  analysis  the 
government  warn  the  Katipunan,  and  the  importance  of  the  secret  society 
in  insurgent-controlled  areas  cannot  be  overemphasised.12 

On  15  September  1898,  the  republican  congress  was  assembled  at 
the  rebel  capital  city  of  Kaloloa,  north  of  Manila . Pedro  A,  Pmtarno  was 
elected  president  of  the  congress  and  head  of  the  cabinet.  On  2 Jam^ry 
1&99,  he  was  succeeded  by  A p© liner©  Ksbiai,1^  The  revolutionary  govern- 
ment attempted  to  establish  programs  that  in  move  normal  ties*  might  have 
resulted  In  an  is proved  situation  for  the  people.  The  government  realised 
the  hi^i  value  of  education,  and  great  emphasis  was  given  to  it.  Depaxt- 
aanta  such  as  sines,  forestry,  postal,  and  telegraph  were  established  to 
operate  in  their  areas  of  Jurisdiction,  The  new  department  of  foreign 
affairs  was  to  work  diligently  but  unsuceeaa fully  to  gain  foreign  recog- 
nition throughout  the  life  of  the  Republic.1^ 

Looal  Government.  In  theory,  the  looal  and  provincial  government 
structure  was  sound  and  well-coooeived.  It  provided  far  the  election  of 
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tiling*  presidents  end  otner  local  officers,  ss  well  u provincial  gov- 
ern are  sad  assemblies,  However,  in  pcsetlee,  the  right  of  franchise  was 
often  severely  restricted,  an  abnermlly  swell  number  of  the  eligible* 
voted,  sad  candidate  selection  was  eaeetlses  Halted,  In  assy  eases, 
rebel  officer*  simply  appointed  civil  officials , or  these  Military  sea 
theeselvss  took  on  the  civil  functions , Among  aany  of  the  people  there 
had  been  little  enthuslaew  for  the  Spanish,  but  there  was  not  a great 
deal  a are  for  the  revolutionary  regime 

Religion.  Aguinaldo's  efforts  in  the  area  of  religion  were  very 
b access ful , Kit  long-time  supporter,  Father  Gregorio  Agllpay,  rose  first 
to  the  chaplain-generaley  of  the  insurgent  army  and  then,  partly  la  an 
effort  to  counter  the  continuing  eocleaiaetioal  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Spanish  Archbishop  of  Haaila,  established  an  independent  Filipino  Catholic 
Church  rith  oianelf  at  its  head.  Haay  native  priests  associated  them- 
selves with  Agllpay  and  the  new  church,  which  to  individual  parlshoners 
was  unchanged  fma  the  old.  In  this  way  the  inaurgbats  could  exert  soae 
control  through  the  traditional  Method  of  clerical  influence . ^ 

Propaganda.  Aguinaldo  engaged  in  a concentrated  propaganda  effort, 
wfaioh  tied  together  the  various  theses  with  which  he  sought  support  far  his 
regime  both  at  hose  and  abroad,  Domestically , he  was  hiss* If  a public 
relations  asset,  A persuasive  sad  fluent  speaks.-*  and  writer  in  the  vivid 
Filipino  style,  he  could  captivate  and  hold  the  imagination  of  the  people, 
*any  Pilipinas  saw  in  Aguinaldo— a native-born  sac  of  limited  education  but 
great  natural  ability  who  rose  oc  hi*  merits  to  naticoal  leadership — the 
personification  of  their  highest  aa  pi  rations , By  acting  against  the  Church, 
or  turning  it  to  his  advantage,  Aguinaldo  capitalised  on  resentment  against 
the  friars  and  helped  sake  Church  lands  available  to  the  aabdtieae, 
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who  than  became  obligated  to  his  causa.  His  republican  for*  of  go  re  ru- 
sset served  both  doss* tic  aad  foreign  propaganda  purposes.  la  the  Uaited 
States,  especially,  there  grew  among  the  anti-lnparLalifits  a notion  that 

its  existence  ms  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  the  rlliplno*  for  self- 
17 

government. 

Inajggset  Military  Situation 

Aguinaldo'a  decision  sn  the  organisation  aad  use  of  the  revolu- 
tionary military  forces  van  controversial  aad  never  entirely  successful. 
The  overall  strategic  plan  of  the  insurgent* — to  consolidate  the  Islands 
while  confining  the  Americans  to  Manila— was  clearest  ana  easily  aocepted 
by  the  rebel  leadership.  Bat  although  ceafllct  with  the  Aaerlcaaa  was 
clearly  approaching,  the  aoaas  of  best  organ lalag  and  eeploying  the  move- 
asat's  military  component  created  controversy  and  factionalism  within  the 
high  command  of  the , insurgent  movement. 

The  Doclslm  U frPhasiae  a tecular  Army,  cn  erne  olds  ms 
Agminaldn's  growp,  whose  previous  military  experience  had  bean  in  guer- 
rilla mrfare  against  the  Spanish  in  1896-97*  Adept  at  raising,  training, 
aad  employing  irregular  farces,  they  considered  their  best  chance  of 
success  against  say  Americas  venture  ewtaide  Manila  to  be  the  ease  tactics 
that  had  worked  against  the  Spanish.  This  netted  reduced  prehUss  of 
oeaaamd  and  control , fox  local  commanders  could  operate  almost  lads  pend- 
eetly  against  intruders  in  tteir  areas,  sabject  only  to  the  broad  policy 
guldaBee  and  general  strategic  direction  of  the  government.  Squally 
important , the  requirement  for  logiatleally  supporting  a large  and  highly 
organ! rod  regular  farce  ms  such  redwood,  dace  smaller  aad  decentralised 
guerrilla  mite  oenld  more  readily  lire  off  the  laad.^ 
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At  the  other  extreme  were  those  who  favored  regular  military  for- 
satioas  to  fight  the  Americans.  This  group  oame  to  he  led  by  the  newcomer 
Antonio  Lena,  a European  trained  ehmmist  and  scion  of  a distinguished 
llastrade  family.  Lrn  had  beea  in  Pari  a when  the  Spanish- Ameriomm  Mar 
began,  and  he  returned  to  the  islands  te  find  a place  in  the  insurgent 
forces.  Fluent  in  several  languages,  he  had  a»  an  avocation  devetod  hln- 
self  to  the  study  ef  European  armies  and  their  methods  of  warfare.  Cn 
returning  to  the  Ihllipplnes,  he  quickly  rose  to  the  post  of  director  of 

Mar  in  the  revolutionary  govemnont,  and  he  later  took  a field  ansi  games t 

i o 

as  & general  officer. *'  Lina  and  his  partisans  argued  that  in  addition 
to  the  potentially  greater  speed  of  favorable  decision  in  fighting  the 
Americano  in  regular  ailitary  formations , such  an  effort  would  be  still 
another  bason  strati  on  to  the  world  of  the  republican  government’  * adherence 
to  recognised  methods  of  conducting  its  affairs. 

Aguinaldn  reluctantly  acceeded  to  Luna’s  prepositions.  They 
decided  to  continue  the  ins  urgent  ring  around  Manila,  while  developing  and 
training  additional  forces  to  counter  any  American  effort  to  extend  con- 
trol outside  n*e  cluy,'~  Luna  published  drill  annuals,  on  the  Spanish 

model,  and  even  established  a ailitary  academy  to  train  cadets  as  army 

22 

officers. 

Tbs  Guerrilla  Potential.  At  the  saae  time,  however,  Aguinaldo’ a 
predilection  for  guerrilla,  warfare  was  Indulged.  He  ordered  the  establish- 
ment in  Manila  of  a secret  militia,  called  the  sands than,  which  would  rise 
up  wltn  knives  and  fire  to  kill  the  Americans  and  destroy  their  facilities 
voile  the  regular  insurgent  forces  were  breaking  through  the  American  lines 
and  completing  the  capture  of  the  city.  Teodors  Sandieo  organised  the 
sands than  in  Manila,  under  the  gales  of  "club#  for  the  people”  for  the 
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"La u traction  of  the  mlsms  ud  to  train  the*  in  athletics,  “ at  a time  when 
he  was  employed  by  the  American  adaini strati on.  Agtilaaido  also  approved 

plans  for  tbs  assassination  of  the  Kllltaiy  Governor  and  ether  senior  Ameri- 

23 

can  coiandere , but  these  were  sever  seriously  attempted. 

Terror.  Throughout  its  history  the  insurgency  showed  the  capacity 
for  dealing  harshly  with  dissenters.  At  the  begins 1 ag  this  took  the  fora 
of  eliciting  the  involuntary  provision  of  food  and  lodging  for  rebel  troops, 
drafting  ten  in  the  villages,  and  requiring  the  contribution  of  aonoy  or 
valuables  to  support  the  insurrection  or,  as  wore  than  occasionally  hap- 
pened, for  the  personal  profit  of  insurgent  leaders.  In  soae  areas  the 
revolutionary  regies  Introduced  restrictions  on  personal  freedom,  Including 
a passport  system  whereby  persons  required  government  permission  to  travel 
outside  their  villages.  The  insurgents  also  had  a tendency  toward  violence 
and  a potential  for  cruel  reprisal.  This  they  impressed  upon  the  people  in 
the  early  period  by  the  torture  and  execution  of  captured  Spanish  friars 
and  Filipinos  who  had  cooperated  with  the  Spanish  against  them.  Later, 

these  same  tactics  would  be  employed  against  those  sympathetic  to  the 
2b 

Americana. 

Intelligence . Toe  insurgents  w>re  able  to  proceed  with  their 
activities  in  Manila  because  of  the  language  barrier.  Most  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Manila  spoke  only  Tagalog,  and  the  few  who  were  fluent  in 
Spanish,  Bagliah,  and  TSgaleg.  and  who  acted  as  interpreters  for  the  Ameri- 
cans, were  often  insurgent  agents.  Their  explanation  of  events  or  timns- 
latlon  ef  reports  were  systems  tioslly  colored  to  mislead  the  authorities. 
The  language  situation  also  permitted  the  rebels  to  set  up  an  effective 
apparatus  for  spying  and  reporting  on  the  Americana  and  te  enforce  Xati- 
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pman  discipline  within  the  city  without  the  knowledge  of  the  occupiers. 


Arms  and  Aaaunltlon.  Beeardleaa  of  the  fora  of  ■Hilary  organit- 
stion  tod  tactics  undertaken  by  the  inaurgeata,  one  oon  tinning  pro  bleat 
ms  that  of  *e<  urirvg  wee. peas  and  mmi  tion.  Meet  tod  — nry  they  could 
raise  in  the  cevntrynide,  eoaetiaes  TOluBtavily  and  when  necessary  by 
force,  but  the  ■ateriel  of  ear  was  unavailable  in  the  islands  and  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  fro*  outside.  Throughout  its  history,  the  revoluniouary 
reglae  was  engaged  in  a desperate  search  for  the  iaatnments  of  war 

with  which  to  iapose  its  rule  in  the  Islands  and  coo  front  the  Spanish  and 
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later  the  American  occupiers. 

The  Movement  on  Balance 

Agutnaldo  and  his  senior  officials  knew  the  necessity  of  gaining 

and  keeping  the  allegience  of  tne  people  if  his  government  was  to  survive 

and  his  movement  prevail  against  the  Americans.  However,  local  insurgent 

commanders  often  resorted  to  high-handed  and  abusive  •rthtyds  to  gat  food 

and  lodging  for  their  troops,  or  engaged  in  shakedowns  or  outright  plunder- 
27 

Lag,  Many  Church  assets  and  Lands  were  taken  over  at  the  local  level, 
especially  those  of  the  friars,  and  new  taxes  on  religious  institutions 
were  La  posed,  but  the  proceeds  never  get  to  the  central  government  and 
were  generally  unaccounted  for.  Im  all,  the  revolutionary  govornaent 
was  hampered  by  the  ill-behavior  of  its  agents,  or  brigands  posing  aa  ita 
agents. 

Filfpl nc  opposition  to  Aguinaldo's  movement  existed  froa  the  begin- 
ning. Many  of  tbe  wealthy  and  conservative,  la  Manila  and  elsewhere, 
preferred  life  ^ aider  the  Spanish  or  the  Americana  to  what  they  feared 

would  be  a radical  revolutionary  xogime  with  little  capacity  for  good 

29 

government  or  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  Some  anti -Katipunan 
groupe.  such  as  the  fJuarda  ef  Henor  aponrored  by  the  "old"  ftoman  Catholic 
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Church,  la  the  geographical  areas  of  their  strength  practically  excluded 
the  Katipmaa,-^  Certain  tribes,  like  the  Maoabebe  clan,  had  been  Spanish 
loyalists  and  resained  in  opposition  to  the  insurgent*  after  the  fhli  of 
Ihnila*^  Bat  it  say  be  that  Agwinaldo’s  greatest  ene«7  aas  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  people  and  their  apr  eat  willingness  to  go  toward  whichever 
administration  was  currently  represented  in  their  area  by  sen  at  azms,-^ 

The  eecceaa  of  the  republican  govjrnnent  ion  spotty  and  in  direct 
proportion  tc  the  altruism  and  skill  of  local  insurgent  leaders*  Where 
the  revolutionary  government  asm  ccaseieosciously  installed  and  adminis- 
tered, the  people  vere  supportive.  Bat  where  insurgent  leaders  were 
dictatorial  and  high-handed,  or  where  they  extorted,  nosey  and  property 
for  personal  profit,  the  situation  tended  to  be  one  of  reluctant  public 
acceptance.  However,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  insurgents  wore  fallow 
Filipino* j therefore,  whether  the  revolutionary  regime  was  good  or  bad, 
the  people  tended  to  presume  that  it*  administration  was  preferable  to 
foreign  rule,  especially  when  they  perceived  the  only  colonial  government 
they  bad  known — the  Spanish —as  having  been  repressive  and  unjust.  ^ 

By  late  1898,  the  insurgents  had  established  their  governments 
throughout  most  of  the  archipelago.  In  acaa  areas  their  administration 
was  truly  representative  and  functioned  efficiently  and  well.  Elsewhere, 
representative  government  was  a fiction  sad  rebel  leaders  acted  as  local 
dictators.  The  revolutionaries  had  also  fielded  a regular  army  of  approx- 
imately 50,000,  about  30,000  of  whom  surrounded  hails.  Some  ef  the  Amy’s 
elements  were  capably  led  and  well  trained,  others  rag-tag  and  undisciplined.-^ 
The  basic  civil  and  military  oonpoaents  of  the  Philippine  Bepublic  were 
operative  and  oager,  if  not  altogether  ready,  ts  eliminate  the  new  citadel 
ef  colonial!*  in  Ifcalls. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  BSGDTHIia  OF  TKS  AMFRICAI  ADKHISTIATIOH  - 


Next  cam  tha  period  of  miting  and  preparation  for  Caterer  me 
to  cone,  Although  bo  final  decision  had  yet  been  made  by  the  President 
on  the  disposition  of  the  Philippines,  both  the  insurgent  leadership  sad 
the  American  command  were  sell  t«tn  of  the  likelihood  that  the  3pnnlsh- 
Amerlcan  peace  treaty  mould  result  is  the  cession  of  all  or  port  of  the 
archipelago  to  the  tinted  States.  Anticipating  this  result,  both  sides 
took  deliberate  steps  to  improve  their  future  positions. 


Merritt* a Proclamation 

Upon  the  surrender  aad  occupation  of  Manila,  General  Merritt  node 
his  headquarters  in  the  foraer  offices  of  the  Spanish  GoTsmor  General.1 
Cta  August,  he  issued  a proclamation  in  English,  Spanish,  aad  Tfcgnlog, 
uhich  announced  the  objective®  aad  intentions  of  the  Aaericsn  regime i 

Thin  proclamation  Mas  addressed  to  the  people  of  the  ftiilipplnos 
and  Informed  the*  that  the  Amy  of  the  Itaited  States  haul  not  cose  to 
mgs  Mar  upon  thea  nor  any  port  or  faction  of  then,  but  to  protect 
then  In  their  hoses,  in  their  employments,  aad  in  their  personal  and 
religious  rights.  It  Informed  the*  that  the  government  established 
by  the  Americans  msls  a government  of  nilitary  occupation!  it  stated 
through  whon  its  powers  would  be  exerted,  and  it  warned  then  that  as 
long  as  they  preserved  the  peace  aad  performed  their  duties  toward 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  they  would  not  be  disturbed 
in  their  persons  or  property,  except  im  eo  fax  as  night  be  found 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  service  of  the  UU.ted  States  and  fcr 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  Ihilippiaes. 


United  States  roller 

The  role  ef  the  American  administration  la  the  Philippines  was  to 


impleaent  policies  nade  in  Washington  concerning  the  Islands.  These 
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focused  on  two  major  lu»n  Aether  or  not  the  Philippine#  would  he 
retained,  and  for  how  loagi  and.  if  retained,  what  degree  of  aelf- 
govornaemt  would  he  permitted.  While  decisions  on  these  natters  were 
ostensibly  aade  over  a period  of  several  non tbs  in  the  Ihited  States,  in 
fhct  the  American  Army  in  the  Philippines  implemented  fraa  the  beginning 
what  cane  te  be  the  final  decisions  i that  the  Philippines  would  be  retain- 
ed in  their  entirety,  at  least  temporarily,  and  that  the  maxima  in  local 
aelf-gorernnent  would  be  permitted. 

Pros  the  viewpoint  of  the  Aaerican  Army,  both  issues  coalesced  in 
the  Amy's  previously -cited  charter  from  the  President.  The  Army  wan  to 
expand  Aaerican  control  throughout  the  archipelago  an  quickly  an  possible, 
aad  initially  the  form  of  government  was  largely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Military  Governor.  Sven  later,  the  fore  introduced  at  the  recommendation 
of  two  civil  ooaml solemn  appointed  by  the  President  only  complemented  and 
extended  the  Amy's  earlier  programs.  The  essential  difference*  between 
thin  aad  what  the  insurgents  sought  were,  of  course,  the  issues  of  inde- 
pendence and  control  at  the  national  level,  and  the  question  of  its  timing. 
Aaerican  inability  or  unwillingness  to  give  definite  promises  of  future 
independence  at  some  specific  tine  made  the  controversy  open-ended. 

if  tfr*  AiTO 

Immediately  after  the  Aaerican  occupation  of  Manila  a amber  of 
important  changes  were  aade  in  the  Itaitmd  States  forces.  These  resulted 
in  the  military  establishment  that  would  fhee  the  lnsargemt*  la  early 
1899. 


Oggsad  Chsngea,  Cm  2*5  August  1898,  the  President  detailed  Gen- 


eral Merritt  to  duty  with  the  Itaitod  States  delegation  negotiating  a 


peace  treaty  with  the  Spanish  at  Paris.  Succeeding  Merritt  u Oosaanding 
General  of  VIII  Corps,  with  the  additional  title  and  responsibilities  ae 
Military  Governor,  was  Major  General  Klwell  3*  Otis,  gzadoate  of  Harvard 
Las  School,  Civil  Mar  brigadier  general,  and  distinguished  veteran  of  the 
Indian  Mars.  In  addition  to  haring  one  of  the  best  coabet  records  a song 
the  Amy's  senior  officers,  Otis  had  a strong  executive  background  that 
included  service  with  the  Mar  Department  staff  in  Washington,  direction 
of  the  Amy's  recruiting  service,  and  organisation  of  the  Infantry  and 
Qavalry  School  at  Mart  Leavenworth. 

Troop  Status.  With  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  the  Till  Corps. 

and  further  reinforcement,  the  else  of  the  United  States  Amy  In  the  Rillip- 

pines  grew  rapidly  froe  the  10,900  that  had  faced  the  Spanish  in  mid-August 

1898.  On  17  September,  with  evidence  of  increased  and  aggressive  rebel 

activity,  Otis  asked  the  Mar  Department  for  an  additional  5,000  troops  "as 

the  demands  of  the  city  government  and  the  sick  list  sere  drawing  heavily 

upon  the  armed  organisation*. By  February  1899,  the  total  American 

ground  force  in  the  Islands  was  20,851,  also at  all  concentrated  la  Manila 

7 

and  environs,  as  well  as  in  nearby  Cavite. 

Administration  of  the  City 

Having  secured  the  defenses  of  Manila,  and  considering  himself 
too  strong  to  fear  any  attack  from  insurgent  forces  facing  his  linsa,  the 
American  commander  next  acted  to  bring  the  city  administration  under  Ameri- 
can control.  This  ma  an  important  undertaking,  for  it  provided  a labora- 


tory in  which  leeaons  could  be  learned  which  could  later  be  applied  through- 
out the  Islands.  Moreover,  if  efficiently  handled,  the  American  adminis- 
tration of  fenlla  could  help  convince  the  Filipinos  of  the  benevolence  and 
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enlightened  attitude  of  tho  Americans  and  thereby  do  aueh  to  erode  popular 

g 

support  for  th*  insurgents. 

MacArthux  as  Provost  Marshal  General.  General  Arthur  KacArthur’s 

appoimtment  as  Provost  Marshal  General  of  Manila,  a duty  in  addition  to 

his  field  command,  was  om  of  the  first  actions  of  tbs  American  adalnls- 

t ration  with  large  civil  affect*  HacArthmr  wm*  a remarkable  officer, 

whose  unique  backgromwi  as  a soldier  aad  aa  administrator  enabled  his  to 

sake  a great  contribution  to  the  Aaerleaa  effort  in  the  Philippines.  A 

19-year  old  colonel  and  Medal  of  Honor  winner  in  the  Civil  Mar,  he  served 

faithfully  but  with  little  recognition  as  an  infantry  captain  throughout 

the  period  of  the  Indian  Mars.  Through  off-duty  study,  he  earned  a law 

degree  froe  the  Motional  Law  School  in  Washington,  D.C. , and  he  developed 

his  executive  skills  during  the  1890’s  in  a succession  of  adjutant  general 

positions.  After  the  outbreak  of  tho  Spanish- American  Mar,  as  a newly 

promoted  brigadier  general,  he  took  command  of  a brigade  in  the  Philippine 

9 

expeditionary  force. 

An  Provost  Marshal  General,  MacArthur  was  in  charge  of  the  ailitaxy 
and  civil  components  of  public  safety  for  the  city,  including  the  ring  of 
blockhouses  aad  lntrenchment*  facing  the  Insurgent*.  He  directed  American 
aad  Filipino  police  forces  and  confinement  facilities,  monitored  anti- 
American  activities,  and  protected  the  city  against  uprising*  or  sub- 
version, He  worked  quietly  aad  well  in  insuring  the  security  of  Manila. 

As  a soldier,  he  knew  the  danger  from  the  insurgents  and  their  supporters, 
but  as  a student  of  law  and  politics  he  scrupulously  protected  individual 

10 

rights  aad  Introduced  humane  methods  of  police  admin  i strati  on  and  penology. 
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A Model  Administration.  The  Army  officer*  In  charge  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  city  government  acted  quickly  to  introduce  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  honesty  and  efflcleacy.  Retain lag  insofar  as 
possible  capable  Filipinos  who  had  worked  under  the  Spanish  administra- 
tion, they  acquainted  themselves  with  local  conditions,  learned  customary 
procedures,  and  then  integrated  into  these  modem  and  improved  aanagemect 
techniques.  ^ 

Vhlle  probably  no  worse  than  most  contemporary  Asian  cities, 
Manila’s  state  of  cleanliness  and  health  wis  far  inferior  to  that  accept- 
able in  cities  of  the  United  States  at  that  tiae  and  below  the  standards 
long  known  to  Amy  engineer  and  nodical  officers.  One  of  the  most  dramatic 
and  rapid  changes  was  in  this  area  of  sanitation  and  public  health.  The 
city  was  generally  cleaned  up,  the  open  eewert  replaced,  and  systematic 
trash  collection  and  disposal  services  Introduced.  To  combat  the  throat 
of  disease,  the  Army  la* uni Led  the  Filipinos  and  trained  them  in  personal 

hygiene.  The  result  ns  that  Manila  became  a place  changed  in  appearance 

12 

and  a such  healthier  and  more  pleasant  city. 

The  Filipinos  were  keenly  aware  of  the  advantage  of  education  and 
especially  welcomed  efforts  to  establish  and  improve  schools.  Otis  wisely 
assigned  the  educational  program  to  Chaplain  V.  D.  McKinnon,  a Catholic 
priest,  who  at  able  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  religious  orders 
which  had  previously  operated  the  Manila  school  system.  Although  higher 
education  mas  left  to  religious  control,  McKinnon  secularised  tbs  primary 
and  intermediate  schools  and  soon  had  increased  the  ntaber  in  ope ratios 
from  seven  to  39,  Despite  language  differences,  since  the  problem  was 
largely  a natter  of  policy  and  administration,  and  making  use  of  the  wide 
range  of  civilian  talents  in  the  largely  volmteer  nil  Oorpe,  the  Chi  ted 


States  effort  to  expand  and.  improve  the  city’s  educational  system  ms  a 
resounding  success.  More  than  possibly  any  other  single  American  endeavor 

this  ms  accepted  by  the  Filipinos  as  a demonstration  of  the  good  will  of 

13 

the  Americans. 

American-Insurgent  gelations 

As  might  be  expected,  relations  between  the  (taited  States  admin- 
istration in  Manila  and  the  insurgents  at  Malalos  deteriorated  steadily 
after  13  August  1899.  The  American  Military  Governor  refused  insurgent 

proposals  for  the  joint  occupation  of  Manila,  citing  his  Inability  to 
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deal  with  the  revolutionary  regime  as  a government*  Fearing  insurgent 
plunder  of  Camp  Dewey,  the  American  forward  base  outside  Manila,  immedi- 
ately after  the  Spanish  surrender  the  Americans  moved  the  camp’s  stores 
inside  the  American  defensive  perimeter. ^ Later,  Otis  asked  Aguinaldo 
for  rebel  cooperation  in  the  establishment  of  an  American  rest  camp  out- 
side the  city.  Agtdnaldo'c  answer  m n that  creation  of  the  camp  required 
"a  friendly  convention  between  yomr  government  and  mine,"  or  recognition 
of  his  regime,  so  Otis  dropped  the  proposal.1^  As  the  year  progressed, 
the  exchanges  between  Otis  and  Aguinaldo  became  increasingly  more  pointed. 

By  the  fall  of  Manila,  the  insurgents  claimed  to  have  captured 
more  than  6,000  Spanish  prisoners.  They  decided  to  use  these  people  to 
bargain  for  recognition  with  the  Spanish  and  Uhl  ted  States  Governments. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Mar  Department,  General  Otis  attampted  to  arrange 
the  priaomers'  release.  Mis  efforts  failed  because  the  insurgents  intended 
to  use  the  prisoners,  especially  the  members  of  the  Spanish  religious 
orders,  to  coerce  the  recognition  of  the  revolutionary  government,  and 
they  even  sought  Vatican  intercession  for  this  purpose.  The  insurgents 


v:  * 
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released  only  a few  slci  and  Injured  Spanish  at  this  tins,  and  most  of 

17 

the  prisoners  remained  in  their  hands  for  the  duration  of  the  lnwmrrectiop . 

As  ndtr  the  Spanish,  nost  ef  the  aeoeesl  ties  of  life  in  Manila 
cane  in  fro*  the  oewttryside,  Jhrly  in  1899  the  insurgents  attempted 
to  apply  pressure  to  the  city  by  cutting  off  its  food  supplies.  Agulnaldc 

Ifl 

relented  in  this  effort  after  Otis  protested. 

hr  neat  of  late  1898,  an  on easy  peace  prevailed  although  there 

see  a series  of  ainor  clashes  between  the  insurgents  and  the  Aaerlcans. 

In  the  nest  serious  incident,  the  rebels  killed  two  American  soldiers  at 

19 

Qnvite  on  2b  August.  After  the  Spanish  surrendered,  insurgents  in  con- 
siderable n embers  infiltrated  the  suburbs  of  Manila.  On  8 September,  Otis 

requested  Aguinnldo  to  move  these  forces  outside  the  Aaerican  lines.  After 

20 

some  delay,  the  rebel  cmsminrs  aarched  their  sen  away. 

The  provision  of  the  Treaty  of  fVris  of  10  December  1898  that  for 
the  payment  of  $20  million  the  ’Jhltcd  States  would  succeed  to  Spanish  sov- 
ereignty in  the  Philippines  cam  as  no  surprise  to  either  side  in  the 
Islands,  Aguinaldo  decided  to  act  against  the  Americans  in  Manila  before 
the  scheduled  Senate  consideration  of  the  treaty  *n  6 February  1399*  He 

therefore  stepped  up  preparations  for  an  all-out  assault,  with  a oon- 

21 

current  sandsth&n  uprising  within  the  city. 

Also  exacerbating  American-insurgent  relations,  and  in  part  pre- 

ci pi  ting  the  attack  on  the  American  forces,  was  an  American  expedition 

sent  to  occupy  Iloilo,  the  principal  city  of  the  Visa yan  Islands,  at  the 

request  of  some  prominent  Filipinos  of  the  area.  The  insurgents  resolved 

to  combat  this  first  American  effort  tc  extend  control  beyond  Itanila,  and. 

this  rebel  determination  prompted  (His  to  direct  the  expedition  commander 

22 

te  avoid  doing  battle  in  the  Vlsayans, 

i 

t 
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On  4 January  1899,  President  McKinley  Issued  a proclamation  con- 
cerning the  status  and  provisional  government  of  the  Philippines.  Its 
thrust  was  that  the  American  administration  would  be  extended  throughout 
the  Islands,  which  would  be  given  limited  self-government.  lb  soften  the 
effect  of  McKinley's  suggestion  of  the  extension  of  American  occupation 
and  a long  period  of  American  rule.  Otis  modified  the  wording  of  the  proc- 
lamation before  issuing  it  in  Manila.  The  commander  of  the  force  in  the 
Vieayans,  unaware  of  Otis'  action,  published  the  original  version.  The 
Insurgents  saw  this  as  further  evidence  of  American  duplicity,  as  well  as 

an  official  threat  to  expand  United  States  government  Into  their  areas  of 

23  . 

control.  This  Aguinaldo  considered  as  an  effective  declaration  of  war. 

On  the  following  day,  5 January  1899,  Aguinaldo  responded  with 

his  own  statement,  which  conveyed  to  all  the  Imminence  of  conflict  between 

25 

the  American  and  Insurgent  forces.  The  only  remaining  question  was 
which  side  would  make  the  first  move. 
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CK1PTSR  VI 


THE  PERIOD  OP  COKYBTnQMAL  VAR,  «BRUABT-JIOVafB*R  1899 

Cft  the  evening  of  4 February  1899 » the  insurgents  made  thair  long- 
expected  attack  on  Haalla.  The  stalemate  was  now  ended  and  the  action  of 
the  United  States  Army  quickly  decided  the  military  outcome  of  this  first 
phase  of  what  came  to  be  officially  called  the  Philippine  Insurrection. 
Going  on  concurrently  was  another  and  a more  important  battle — for  the 
support  of  the  Filipino  people — the  battle  that  in  an  insurgency  will 
ultimately  decide  the  outcome.  By  mid-November  1899.  the  Americans  had 
ransom  to  think  they  had  won  both  campaigns. 

The  Insurgents  Hake  Their  Move 

During  the  months  of  December  and  January,  Aguimaldo  and  bis 
adrlsors  made  final  pLaas  for  the  assault  on  Ifenila.  This  was  to  be  the 
coordinated  guerrilla -regular  operation  previously  discussod.  Tne  aamda- 
than  would  rise  in  a body  and  kill  all  Americans  possible,  military  and 
civilian,  while  the  regular  insurgent  force  outside  would  rush  forward, 
penetrate  the  American  lines,  and  enter  and  capture  the  clty.^  The  poten- 
tial for  terror  in  this  plan  was  especially  groat  because  many  American 

2 

military  men  had  brought  their  wives  and  children  to  the  Islands.  The 
rebels  expected  the  awesome  effect  of  the  attack  to  end  American  enthu- 
siasm for  further  Philippine  adventuring,  and  therefore  result  in  the 
toleration  if  not  the  immediate  recognition  by  Washington  of  the  lepubll- 
can  government. 
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It  appears  that  the  ir.*urgent  aray  at  this  tine  had  fallen  victin 
to  its  ora  propaganda.  Frustrated  at  being  held  outside  Manila  and  away 
fro*  its  treasures,  successful  against  t«e  Spanish  outposts,  and  taking 
satisfaction  in  the  organisation  of  local  revolutionary  govemnents  in 
■any  areas,  it  believed  the  Anericana  would  be  easily  defeated.  It  was 
therefore  eager  for  battle,  and  only  with  difficulty  could  Agulaaldo 
restrain  his  coaaanders  until  a proper  noeent  for  the  attack.  Addition- 
ally, factiooalisn  in  the  insurgent  acrrowent,  especially  the  group  around 

Lima,  put  Aguiaaldo  in  a position  where  he  alaoat  had  to  fight  the  Anerl- 

4 

to  unify  the  aoreeent  and  prevent  his  own  deposition. 

During  January  1899,  the  insurgents  strengthened  and  iwprorod 
their  positions  outside  Manila  in  preparation  for  the  assault  and  uprising. 
The  Filipino  force  In  the  lines  outside  the  city  now  totaled  about  30.000.  ^ 
The  residents  of  Manila  knew  that  something  was  afoot,  as  evidenced  by  the 
exodus  frun  the  city  of  over  '(0,000  Filipinos  on  3 and  4 February*  This 
put  the  already  alert  Anvricans  even  nore  on  guard.  ^ To  place  the  onus 
for  actually  starting  the  fight  on  the  Anericans,  the  insurgents  planned 
to  provoke  the  defenders  into  shooting  first. ? It  may  be  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  precisely  tiring  the  provocation  was  at  fault,  but  when  the 
battle  began  aoet  of  the  insurgents  were  wready.  3oae  key  ccnwanrierg 
ware  away  fro*  their  mits,  there  was  no  coordinated  aaaault  on  the  Aaerl- 

g 

oan  line,  and  few  of  tha  sands than  went  into  the  streets. 

The  Attack  on  Manila.  At  about  3»30  PM  on  4 February  1899.  a 
patrol  of  Filipinos  approached  a patrol  of  the  1st  Nebraska  Volunteers, 
part  of  MacArthur's  2d  Division  which  as  encamped  in  the  bend  of  the 
junction  of  the  San  Juan  and  fhsig  Rivers.  After  ignoring  orders  to  halt, 
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the  rebels  were  fixed  upon.  Thereupon  the  Filipinos  attacked  American 

positions  in  the  immediate  area,  but  with  reinforcements  the  lines  were 

held.  For  the  remainder  of  the  night  there  mas  general  firing  on  both 

9 

sides,  but  there  was  no  forward  rebel  wo  Yemen  t and  few  casualties. 

The  American  oountezmove  began  the  following  morning.  Halted 
States  naval  gisrfire  and  Otis’  ax  illary  bombarded  the  Insurgent  strong- 
points,  and  then  three  regiments  of  MaoArthur's  command  cleared  the  rebel 
trenches  to  their  front  and  continued  advancing  into  the  hills  beyond. 

At  midday,  hacArthur  committed  his  reserve  forces  and  attacked  the  rebel 
position  on  Lou  Hill,  overlooking  the  original  American  lines.  The 
advance  was  slow  and  tortuous  through  a cemetery  and  up  a two-mile  slope 
toward  the  Chinese  and  Catholic  churches  on  the  hilltop  that  were  the 
insurgent  strongholds.  Two  of  HacArthur *s  volunteer  regiments  attacked 
after  an  artillery  preparation  but  were  b tailed  for  two  hours  until  regu- 
lar troops  came  to  their  assistance  and  took  the  hill  from  another  side.10 

Colonel  Fredrick  Fmatoo's  20th  Kansas  Volunteers,  also  of  the 
2d  Division,  took  heavy  casualties  while  attacking  fortified  insurgent 
positions  along  the  Ll&o  Road.  Finally,  using  the  bayonet,  they  moved 
through  the  enemy  trenches.  The  Kansans  pursued  the  insurgents  for  two 
miles  before  being  ordered  tc  return  to  the  captured  positions.11 

In  all,  the  Americans  on  4-5  February  lost  59  killed  and  278 

12 

wounded.  General  Otis  estimated  insurgent  losses  as  up  to  4.000.  This 
had  been  a bitter  and  serious  defeat  for  Aguinaldo's  movement,  not  the 
least  because  the  aggressive  and  skilled  performance  of  the  Americana 
mads  the  rebels  more  reluctant  thereafter  to  close  and  do  open  battle 
with  their  opponents.1-* 
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Poet-Attack  Activities.  The  insurgent  defeat  seemed  so  serious 

that  the  United  States  command,  ae  well  as  many  influential  Filipinos  in 

14 

fcnila,  believed  it  had  taken  the  fight  out  of  the  revolutionaries* 

Indeed,  there  were  prompt  representations  from  the  Insurgents  concerning 
an  armistice  during  which  peace  terms  might  be  discussed.  Tills  Otis 
rejected,  uni ass  it  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  the  insurgents'  final 
laying  down  of  arms.  In  any  case,  the  armistice  proposal  was  probably  a 
rebel  tactic  for  buying  time,  as  they  were  by  no  means  finished  with 
fighting  for  their  cause. ^ 

On  the  evening  of  9 February,  Otis  warned  MacArthur  of  reports 
that  the  insurgents  would  attack  the  American  lines  that  night,  with  a 
simultaneous  uprising  in  Manila.  MacArthur  had  previously  asked  permis- 
sion to  straighten  his  lines  by  taking  the  town  and  rail  center  of 
Caloocan,  but  had  been  told  to  wait.  Now  the  threat  of  an  Imminent 
attack,  plus  Intelligence  reports  that  Luna  had  4,000  troops  in  the  area, 
caused  Otis  to  give  the  go-ahead. ^ 

Once  again  naval  guns  made  the  preliminary  bombardment,  followed 
by  a brisk  and  successful  American  infantry  assault.  Tbs  Filipinos  fought 
stubbornly  for  a time,  but  finally  brone  and  ran.  After  taking  Caloocan, 

Hi.  c Arthur 1 s line  was  excellent,  with  good  visibility  and  on  easily  defen- 

17 

sible  ground. 

Not  discouraged  bv  the  Celoocan  defeat,  the  insurgents  made  plans 
for  another  attempt  on  Manila,  again  with  concurrent  outer  and  inner  oper- 
ations, Tbm  revolutionary  high  command  cancelled  the  attack  at  the  last 
moment , but  the  new  Instructions  apparently  did  not  reach  all  rnits.  Or 
22  February  l8?9.  about  1,000  rebel  troops  nan  jed  to  slip  through  the 
American  linen  Into  Aonila,  and  sea*  sandithan  took  to  the  streets.  The 


Provost  Marshal  General's  guard  handily  cleared  both  forces,  with  lnwur- 

l8 

gent  casualties  in  excess  of  500. 

The  Anglican  Strategy 

General  Otis  had  been  waixing  for  the  opportune  tine  and  circum- 

stances  to  began  expanding  the  American  occupation  of  the  Islands.  He 

knew  that  military  victory  alone  would  be  Insufficient!  there  coold  never 

be  enough  American  troops  available  to  permanently  garrison  and  control 

the  archipelago.  Therefore,  his  operations  had  to  deal  with  the  insurgent 

military  forces  in  the  field  while  also  installing  in  captured  areas  « civil 

government  that  would  win  the  support  of  the  people  for  the  American  admin- 
19 

1 strati on. 

£xcepi  for  minor  skirmishing,  the  next  month  was  relatively  quiet. 
The  only  significant  action  mounted  by  the  Americans  man  an  expedition 
under  Brigadier  General  Lloyd  Wheaton  that  cleared  the  east  bank  of  the 
Raaig  River,  east  of  Manila,  and  thereby  opened  navigation  on  the  river 

for  20  wiles  and  further  improved  the  American  advantage  in  lines  of  com- 
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auni  cation. 

Reinforcement  of  the  YIII  Corps.  Oil a,  with  a reputation  for 
caution,  preferred  to  await  further  operations  until  hie  command  was  rein- 
forced. The  volunteer*  enlisted  for  the  Mar  with  Spain  had  agreed  to  serve 
only  for  the  duration  of  that  war,  and  most  outside  the  Philippines  had  been 
quickly  demobilised  after  the  Spent eh -American  peace  protocol  of  12  August 
1896. £'~  The  situation  in  the  Islands , however,  had  not  permitted  the 


return  home  of  the  volunteers  serving  in  the  VIII  Gorps.  Since  a large 
reaidnal  force  would  obviously  be  required  in  the  Philippines,  at  least 
for  the  immediate  future,  and  with  upcoming  Senate  approval  of  the  Treaty 
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of  Pari*  ending  the  legal  authorization  for  continuing  Span  1 an  -Aneri  can  Mar 
volunteers  in  the  Islands,  on  2 March  1899  Coogreaa  authorised  the  raining 
of  35,000  volunteers  specifically  for  service  in  the  Philippines,  and  pro- 
rided  for  a teapomry  increase  in  the  Hegular  Any  to  65,000  aen.  During 
the  spring  and  early  sunaer  of  1899,  Otis  exchanged  such  of  his  old  any 
for  nee  troops  from  the  Ufaitcd  States.  Mo  less  than  .-0  percent  of  his 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  soldiers  eere  replaced  during  this  period, 

Oily  when  the  new  forces  had  arrived,  and  been  organleed  and  trained,  weald 

23 

he  be  ready  to  continue  offensive  operations  against  the  insurgents. 

The  first  reinforcenents  arrived  in  March,  when  two  Regular  A ray 

regiments,  together  with  Major  General  Henry  M.  Lawton,  landed  in  the 

Island:!.  Kao  Arthur,  who  had  been  promoted  to  major  general  after  the 

Battle  of  Manila,  remained  in  coasand  of  the  2d  Division.  Lawton  becaae 

2K 

Commanding  General  of  the  1st  Division.  Otis  was  now  ready  to  begin  deal- 
ing with  the  Insurgents. 

The  Initial  Military  Plan.  In  the  tactical  plan  then  decided  upon, 
MacArthur's  division  got  the  principal  assignment  of  crushing  the  main  rebel 
arwy  under  Luna  and  capturing  the  revolutionary  capital  at  Malolos.  He 
started  iii3  advance  on  Zb  April  1399,  but  the  Bagbag  and  Qalunpl  t Rivers, 
the  bridges  over  which  had  been  partially  destroyed,  were  between  him  mod 
the  ob/jective.  Much  of  the  terrain  was  swampy  and  difficult,  and  the  insur- 
gents held  strong  positions  along  the  riverbank,  One  of  MncArthur's  three 
brigades  crossed  upriver  and.  took  the  enemy's  trenches  fro*  the  rear  after 
a hard  fight.  Another  fought  its  way  across  a repaired  or luge  and  took  the 
suburb  of  Caliekpit.  On  28  April,  aga'ost  b, 000  of  Luna's  troops  to  his 
front  and  another  7 ,000  to  the  east,  MncArthur  drove  forward  for  sane  two 
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miles  and  took  Malalos.  General  Lawton  assisted  by  operating  on  Lima's 
flank  with  a strong  force.  The  rebels  fell  back  under  the  pressure  of 
both  American  commands.  Lout  later  claimed  that  hie  men  withdrew  only 

because  of  ammunition  shortages,  and  be  complained  that  AguLnaldo  had 

26 

newer  answered  hi*  requests  for  reinforcements, 

Mac Arthur  requested  author! cation  to  pursua  and  destroy  Luna's 
force.  Otis  refused  permission.  He  had  decided  to  establish  and  hold  a 
line  north  of  Manila,  fros  San  r'arnaado  on  the  left  to  Bellbag  on  the 
right,  from  which  Ic.  could  rase®,.-  offen.nl we  operations  after  the  upcoming 
rainy  season,  once  his  volunteer  forces  had  bees  completely  replaced  by 
new  troops  fro*  the  Uhl  ted  States.  MacArthur  was  reportedly  enraged  at 
Otis'  lack  of  initiative  and  considered  the  failure  to  pursue  Lena's  army 
to  be  a tragic  mistake. Nevertheless,  major  military  operations  were 
halted  at  this  point  for  the  present. 

The  Cl wil  Flan.  The  civil  component  of  Otis'  scheme  was  a contin- 
uation and  projection  of  the  general  fora  of  administration  which,  by  this 
tine.  was  working  smoothly  in  (fanila.  Added  00  this  would  be  provision 
for  limited  self-government.  As  Uni  ted  States  troops  secured  former 
insurgent  areas.  American-sponsored  administrations  were  installed  which  1 

, . . would  conform  with  the  views  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
subject  and  vjaich,  at  tv*  same  time,  would  not  be  too  wide  a departure 
froa  the  government  to  which  the  people  had  bean  accustomed  under 
Spanish  rule.  . , . The  siapl  form  of  muni,  cl  pm  l government  therein 
provided  for,  /was,  based  on  ..famish  orders  mmd  precedents  , . . 

The  Ealny  3et.3or  Respite 

The  next  few  months  were  a tire  of  relative  quiet,  during  which 
both  the  Americans  and  the  insurgents  iaproved  their  respective  military 
situations  and  prepared  for  the  resi*ption  of  conflict. 
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Insurgent  Aotivitlas . For  the  insurgent*,  the  respite  mss  an 
opportunity  to  regroup  their  hard-pressed  troops.  This  was  especially 
important  at  this  tine  to  correct  the  low  aozale  that  had  resulted  froa 
their  unrelieved  series  of  defeat*  by  the  Aasrlcsao.^ 

Ia  April  aad  hay  1899,  insurgent  cr— 1 unions  rlsitad  Manila  to 
discuss  peace  teres.  Cue  cretlnsioa  was  so  favorably  impressed  with 
Aaerioan  plana  for  local  self-government  that  it*  head  recoaaended  that 
the  rebel  regies  consider  it  instead  of  insisting  on  immediate  indepen- 
dence. The  revolutionary  cabinet  disagreed,  but  on  8 Hay  it  fell  and  the 
uncompromising  Hahini  mas  replaced  aa  head  of  government  by  the  moderate 
Pedro  A.  Paterno,  the  erstwhile  negotiator  of  the  1897  Pact  of  Biac-De-’ 
Bate.  The  Paterno  cabinet  considered  a negotiated  settlement  with  the 
Americans,  but  their  af forte  were  blocked  by  a strong  military  faction.^ 
To  mask  its  defeats  and  maintain  popular  support,  the  insurgent 
regime  engaged  in  a continuous  propaganda  program.  It  issued  false  state- 
ments of  massive  victories  over  the  Americans,  whoa  it  appears  they  did 
believe  had  been  badly  injured.  Believing  also  in  the  existence  of 
strong  pro-insurgent  feelings  among  the  American  troop*,  they  attempted 
to  encourage  desertions,  especially  by  the  black  soldiers  to  whoa  they 

pointed  out  examples  of  racial  injustice  in  the  United  State#.  They  also 

31 

circulated  reports  of  alleged  Aaerioan  atrocities  against  the  Filipino#. 

Jealcupy  and  diasention  among  rebel  leaders  had  always  inter- 
fered with  the  operations  of  the  revolutionary  military  forces,  sometimes 
causing  nearby  eoarandmrs  to  refuse  to  add  their  beleagured  neitfibor*.  As 
the  defeats  by  the  United  States  progressed,  aad  Aaerioan  civil  adminis- 
tration* were  introduced  in  the  province# , there  began  to  da  re  lop  a serious 
movement  to  replace  Aguiaaldo,  This  effort  oentared  on  Antonio  Luna,  whoa 
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Agulnaldo  therefore  arranged  to  have  shot  while  resisting  arrest . Thus, 
for  a second  time,  one  of  Agulnaldo's  principal  rivals  mat  a violent 
end.-*2 


Trie  American  Situation,  During  the  simmer,  the  insurgents  opera- 
ted against  NscArthur’s  northern  lin^s  and  the  American  pMdtionn  around 
Kami la.  On  3 June,  General  Lawton  moved  against  a rebel  force  of  2,500 

near  the  city.  After  some  vigorous  action,  by  13  June  he  had  cleared  a 
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large  area  and  removed  the  revolutionaries  from  the  American  flanks. 

Summarizing  his  view  of  the  situation  in  August,  Otis  wrote « 

Little  difficulty  attends  the  act  of  taking  possession  of  and 
temporarily  holding  any  section  of  the  country.  A column  of  3,000  men 
could  march  through  and  successfully  contend  with  any  force  which  the 
insurgents  could  place  in  its  route,  bat  they  mould  cIob®  in  behind  it 
and  again  prey  upon  the  inhabitants;  persecuting  without  aercy  those 
who  had  manifested  any  friendly  feeling  toward  the  American  troops. 

The  policy  of  the  Insurgent  authorities  has  been  to  arm  the  bandits  of 
the  wountain  sections  and  the  natives  who  have  formerly  lived  on  the 
proceeds  of  crime.  Kaay  of  these  men  have  deserted  the  ranks  and,  now 
armed,  plunder  their  countrymen  who  have  property  or  money  without 
discrimination.  If  communities  could  be  protected  against  this  source 
of  danger  and  be  assured  of  protection  from  the  outrages  which  have 
been  committed  by  the  organised  insurgent  force,  formidable  opposition 
to  American  supreaacy  would  cease.  The  inhabitants  have  coni Idence  in 
the  American  troops.  Even  the  insurgent  leaden-,  take  advantage  of  the 
humane  and  charitable  policy  which  the  Uhiteii  States  authorities  have 
thus  far  pursued.  They  seek  to  place  their  families  and  property  in 
Kan i la , where  a number  of  the  families  of  the  most  noted  of  their 
chiefs  are  now  living  In  comfort  and  luxury,  believing,  notwithstand- 
ing their  conduct  and  offenses,  which,  under  approved  rules  of  law, 
would  subject  their  families  to  removal  and  all  their  property  to  con- 
fiscation, and  which  rules  it  may  yet  be  to  our  interests  to  apply, 
that  thmy  can  pursue  rebellion  as  long  as  they  desire  and  in  the  end 
escape  all  punishment.  So  confident  are  they  of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  American  charity  that  their  ill-gotten  gains— acquired  through 
robbery  in  fact,  but  under  the  guise  of  pretended  government  contend- 
ing, they  say,  for  liberty  against  oppress! or —ere  deposited  in  our 
banks  or  are  Invested  in  our  trade.  And  still,  while  they  manifest 
this  absolute  confidence  by  their  individual  acts,  they  publically 
circulate  the  most  malicious  statements  their  active  imaginations  can 
invent  regarding  Uhl  ted  States  intention  and  the  horrors  of  war  which 
our  troops  indulge  in.  An  active  society  in  Hongkong,  composed  of 
their  people  and  certain  Europeans  retained  under  high  pay,  and  in 
which  American  membership  is  believed  to  exist,  which  feeds  and 


fattens  upon  the  corruption  it  ia  able  to  produce,  fills  the  islands 
and.  the  world.  with  its  invented  published  statements  of  abuse. 


The  insurgent  anted  forces  are  not  +o  toe  feared  except  as  they 
oppress  their  own  people  and  delay  return  to  conditions  of  peace. 

The  length  of  time  which  they  have  been  in  the  field,  and  their  con- 
duct, has  given  the  practical  lesson  to  the  inhabitants  that  they  can 
not  expect  security  under  Tagalog  rule.  The  lesson  is  deeply  impressed 
and  required  tie*  to  produce  conviction,  dad  the  rebellion  been 
crushed  Immediately  upon  its  open  defiant  demonstrations  of  last  Feb- 
ruary, it  would  soon  have  appeared  in  a new  form)  for  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  intoxicated  with  the  cry  for  independence  and  self- 
government  which  the  reflecting  classes  now  realise  is  impossible 
until  true  political  education  is  more  generally  diffused. 3^ 


The  American  Fall  Campalgp 

While  mi  ting  for  new  troops  to  arrive  and  be  trained,  the  Ameri- 
can command  formulated  a grand  tactical  design  for  ending  the  war.  This 
was  a vast  three-division  pinner  movement,  by  which  they  hoped  to  capture 
Aguinaldo’s  go\emment,  occupy  all  of  north-central  Luson,  siese  the  major 
ports  in  northern  Luton,  and  establish  t binding  force  across  central 
Lusoc  to  prevent  any  Insurgent  escape  to  the  south.  Divisions  under 
Generals  HacArthur,  Wheaton,  and  Lawton  were  involved,  and  MscArthur  once 
again  got  the  major  role.  He  was  to  move  north  on  -the  new  revolutionary 
capital  at  Tar  lac . in  the  heart  of  strong  insurgent  territory,  and  drive 
the  enemy  toward  the  Gulf  of  Lingayan.  Lawton  would  go  up  the  Rio  Grande 
de  Fnmpr_H-~ , on  HacArthur' s rignt,  and  swing  toward  the  Gulf.  Wheaton's 
force  of  2,500  would  travel  by  ship  to  Emogupan,  on  the  Gulf,  and  there- 
after occupy  the  coast  and  participate  in  the  entrapment  of  the  rebel  army, 
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which  would  be  squeesed  between  the  three  American  columns. 

Aguinaldo  learned  of  the  American  plan  from  spies  and  acted  with 
speed  to  foil  it.  On  5 October,  he  abandoned  the  capital  at  Tarlac  and 
moved  toward  Bn  yam  bang,  even  farther  to  the  north.  He  was  intent  upon 
maintaining  his  government,  at  least  through  December  whan  the  Uhited 
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Slates  Congress  would  reconvene , in  hopes  the  anti -imperialists  would 
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persuade  that  tody  to  grant  Philippine  Independence. 

As  a delaying  effort  and  to  win  the  good  will  of  the  Americas  pub- 
lic, Aguinaldo  decided  to  release  his  American  and  Spanish  prisoners.  His 
representatives  approached  Otis  with  a plan  for  exchanging  Spanish  cap- 
tives, but  its  terms  would  have  resulted  in  de  facto  recognition  of  the 
revolutionary  regime , Otis  comterproposed  alternative  terms  of  exchange, 
which  avoided  the  recognition  issue,  but  Aguln&ldo  refused.  Soat  of  the 
Spanish  prisoners  remained  with  the  insurgents  for  the  duration  of  the 
insurrection.  Later,  an  insurgent  general  approached  Ha c Arthur  at  San 
Fernando  with  an  offer  to  free  soae  American  prisoners.  Otis  permitted 
an  insurgent  delegation  to  cone  to  Manila  to  discuss  tho  terms  and,  as  a 

result  of  these  deliberations,  the  rebels  eventually  released  soae  Ameri- 
3? 

cans. 

American  troop  strength  grew  from  about  31,000  In  August  1899  to 
41,000  in  November,  fly  September,  General  Otis  decided  he  had  sufficient 
trained  men  to  put  his  campaign  into  motion.  He  directed.  MacArthur  to 
occupy  Angeles,  repair  the  railroad  between  there  and  Manila,  and  prepare 
for  a further  advance,  fly  20  September,  HacArtnur  had  accomplished  this 
preliminary  mission  and  ne  was  receiving  supplies  over  the  repaired  rail- 
road. His  division  then  cleared  the  rebels  from  the  nearby  Rocac  area 

and,  after  repulsing  periodic  insurgent  attacks  for  a month,  began  moving 
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northward  on  30  October.  The  pincer  movement  was  now  underway. 

HacArthur's  force  took  Hagai an g on  5 November,  in  one  of  the  major 
battles  of  the  cajsvalxn.  and  continued  to  hit  and  press  the  insurgents  rack 
in  a series  of  fast  and  sharp  engagements.  Next  his  forces  took  Bsumhan  and 
Concepcion,  fighting  groups  of  insurgents  at  and  between  these  locations. 


Cn  12  November,  elements  of  the  division  reached  the  former  capital  at 
Tarlac.  Pushing  on  beyond,  they  caught  an  insurgent  bullcart  train  that 
was  transporting  official  republican  records  aad  the  presses  for  the  rebel 
newspaper,  Herald  of  the  Revolution.  On  16  and  17  November,  HacArthur 
reached  El  Benido  and  Panlqui  with  little  opposition.  As  he  went,  he 
restored  the  railroad  to  operation,  thereby  further  laproving  American 
coaa uni cat ions  and  supply  routes.  On  20  Koveaber,  he  established  his 
headquarters  at  Bayambang,  froa  where  he  conducted  reconnaissance  and  local 
operations.  On  22  Koveaber,  his  forces  occupied  Qalasiao  and  San  Carlo. 

and  on  23  Koveaber  he  captured  Pedro  Paterao  and  all  but  one  of  the  repub- 
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lican  cabinet. 

Met Arthur' s drive  was  altogether  successful  In  bringing  geograph- 
ical areas  under  American  control,  but  he  ms  aware  that  large  numbers  of 
the  enemy  were  still  available  for  further  combat.  Therefore,  in  mid- 
campaign he  began  to  offer  30  Mexican  dollars  and  amnesty  to  any  insurgent 
soldier  who  would  surrender  a rifle.  He  secured  a fund  of  $5,000  from 

Manila  for  this  project,  but  after  several  days  the  experiment  had  netted 

2+0 

a disappointing  14  weapons. 

Meanwhile,  Lawton's  arm  of  the  placer  had  become  bogged  down  by 
flooding  rivers,  so  he  sent  a mobile  force  under  Brigadier  General  Samuel 
Yoimg  to  complete  his  portion  of  the  operation.  Young's  force  traveled 
over  120  miles  of  exceptionally  rough  terrain  and  engaged  in  hard  fight- 
ing for  six  weeks,  but  it  failed  to  capture  Aguioaldo,  who  slipped  past  in 
the  night.  Wheaton's  command  landed  on  the  Gulf  of  Lingayen  to  little 
resistance.  His  alow  response  to  Young’s  request  for  aid  may  have  per- 
mitted Aguinaldo's  escape.  Afterward,  part  of  Wheaton's  force  gave  chase 
to  Aguinaldo,  but  the  effort  was  unsuccessful  and  they  eventually  pulled 
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Sack.  Then  Young's  command  marie  a forced,  march  to  Ti rad  Ha.es  in  yet 

another  attempt  to  intercept  Aguinaldo . An  insurgent  force  valiantly 

delayed  Young  while  their  leader  escaped  Into  the  mountains.  Although 

Young  did  not  find  Aguinmldo,  he  did  manage  to  capture  the  revolutionary 
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president's  mother-  young  son,  and  others  of  the  party. 

The  grand  design,  wnile  missing  Aguinmldo,  had  succeeded  in  moat 
of  its  mission.  The  Americans  had  captured  or  destroyed  the  organs  of 
the  insurgent  government,  and  most  of  north-central  Luzon  mas  under  Ameri- 
can control.  MacArthur  then  recommended  that  Otis  issue  a proclamation 
announcing  the  end  of  the  revolutionary  government  and  declaring  that  fur- 
ther insurgent  military  activity  would  be  treated  as  outlawry.  Otis 
deaurred.  he  k\ afraid  the  remaining  insurgents  would  be  encouraged  to 
fight  to  the  bitter  end  if  they  knew  they  would  be  treated  as  criminals 

if  captured,  and  ho  ‘eared  rebel  retaliation  against  their  American  and 
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Spanish  prisoners. 

Efforts  to  Win  the  People 

As  early  as  ' December  1898.  fcimiral  Dewey  and  General  Otis  agreed 

that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  eventual  transfer  from  military 

to  civilian  control  of  the  American  administration  in  the  Philippines. 

They  jointly  suggested  that  the  President  appoin . a commission  to  come  to 

the  Islands,  assess  its  needs,  and  make  recommendations  on  the  form  and 
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institutions  of  civil  government. 

The  Scnuman  Commission,  Such  a Commission  was  appointed  by  the 
'•resident,  and  T.-.  .-.ambers  arrived  in  the  Islands  between  January  and 
Harch  1899.  ’.he  chairman  was  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  president  of  Cornell 
University,  and  the  other  members  were  Charles  Denby,  former  United  States 


Minister  to  China,  and  Professor  Dean  C.  itorcester  of  the  University  of 


Michigan,  who  had  traveled  in  the  Philippines  and  written  a book  about 

his  experiences.  Dewey  and  Otis  also  became  members.  The  Commission  did 

not  interview  Aguinaldo  personally,  but  it  set  with  his  representatives 

as  part  of  the  inquiry.  It  also  conferred  with  Headers  of  tne  American 

administration  and  conducted  an  extensive  examination  of  existing  plans 

for  the  governance  of  the  Philippines.  The  'Commission's  report,  dated 

31  January  19D0,  in  effect  approved,  and  recommended  the  extension  of  tr.e 

forms  of  government  for  the  Islands  already  developed  by  Otis  and  being 
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implemented  by  the  military  establi shment • 

The  Illusion  of  Civil  Success.  The  institutions  of  local  govern- 
ment installed  by  tne  United  Utates  forces  were  so  successful  that  the 
insurgent  leadership  became  alarmed.  The  Americans  appeared  to  be  gain- 
ing the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people,  which  would  inevitably  mean 
an  end  to  the  revolutionary  movement.  In  most  areas,  the  impartial  Ameri 
can  governments,  with  few  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  the  people,  no 
demands  for  food  or  money  other  than  normal  taxes,  and  no  Interest  in 
drafting  the  young  men,  was  in  narked  contrast  to  the  previous  insurgent 
administration.  As  in  Manila,  the  prompt  and  purposeful  establishment  of 
schools  and  improvement  in  public  services  won  adherents  among  the  people 

However,  all  was  not  as  sanguine  as  it  appeared  on  the  surface  in 
the  occupied  areas.  The  local  revolutionary  leadership  was  nowhere  com- 
pletely destroyed,  but  had  only  gone  underground  or  joined  insurgent  hand 
operating  in  nearby  areas.  At  the  direction  of  Aguinaldo ‘ s headquarters, 
the  revolutionaries  steadily  but  quietly  combated  American  efforts,  T. . ■ 
insurgents  in  these  area:,  were  no  longer  in  much  of  a position  to  gain 
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adherents  through  attraction,  for  only  those  who  were  ideologically  com- 
mitted to  the  Idea  of  an  indeper.c.  nt  Philippines,  or  who  could  expect  to 
profit  fro*  upsetting  the  existing  administration,  were  likely  to  actively 
oppose  the  Americans.  Therefore . the  rebels  turned  sore  to  the  tactics  of 
coercion.  By  threats,  enforced  when  necessary  by  kidnapping,  torture,  and 
aurder,  they  elicited  cooperation  and  silence  froa  the  people.  While  many 

Filipinos  submitted  of  necessity  to  this  abuse,  it  alienated  growing  num- 
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bers  of  people  froa  the  Katipunan. 

In  most  Aaeri can -controlled  areas  there  were  In  fact  two  govern- 
ments. usually  coaprlsed  of  the  saae  members,  who  by  day  worked  diligently 
and  apparently  willingly  for  the  Aaeri  can 3 while  at  night  they  served  the 
insurgents.  A village  president,  therefore,  alght  hold  office  under  both 
the  Americans  and  the  insurgent  shadow  government , and  he  often  served 
both  with  equal  zeal.  As  a result,  the  Americans  often  perceived  a paci- 
fied and  even  pro-American  population,  while  In  actuality  insurgent  agents 

were  everywhere  and  the  revolutionary  government  could  have  resumed  full 
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and  open  control  on  a moment's  notice. 

Aguinaldo  Orders  Guerrilla  ’War 

The  series  of  stunning  defeats  the  rebels  suffered  between  Feb- 
ruary and  November  1899  held  reduced  their  army  to  scattered  and  largely 
uncoordinated  bards.  Yet  while  they  had  been  steadily  driven  back  by  the 
American  Army,  the  Insurgents  had  never  been  decisively  defeated. 

Aguinaldo  then  did  what  he  had  preferred  all  along,  «uk!  now  he 
could  do  no  other  if  hi6  movement  was  to  survive.  On  1?  October  1899 » he 
directed  guerrl  rar  against  the  Americans.  Qxphasizing  the  importance 
of  continued  resistance  to  the  Americans,  he  said  in  an  address  to  the 


country  that* 


The  day  for  final  judgment  of  our  cause  approaches.  Over  in  the 
United  States  in  the  month  of  Deceaber  next  the  great  assembly  will 
meet  which  is  to  judge  this  cruel  contest  which  the  Filipino  people 
are  maintaining  against  the  imperialist  T^rty , presided  over  by 
McKinley,^ 

He  then  called  on  the  people  to  rally  and  resist  the  enemy.  He 

ordered  the  army  to  step  up  the  action  of  "flying  columns"  and.  attack 

American  outposts  on  its  own  initiative.  He  directed  the  establishment 

of  guerrilla  bands  to  promote  disturbances,  "to  cut  the  railroad,  destroy 

the  bridges,  and  keep  the  enemy  busy  trying  to  locate  . . , and  run  them 
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down."  He  also  ordered  the  sandathan  to  conduct  a terror  campaign  in 

50 

Manila,  "according  to  the  instructions  sent  by  me  some  time  ago." 

Ch  1 November,  Aguinaldo  told  some  civilian  municipal  leaders  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to i 

. . . impress  upon  all  residents  the  capture  of  enemies  who  wander 
in  small  numbers  at  distant  points,  going  to  the  extent  of  killing 
them.  Remember  that  if  only  a few  are  killed  at  each  place,  if  there 
are  many  places  where  they  are  killed  the  total  number  gotten  rid  of 
will  be  large  and  we  shall  obtain  victory  and  our  desire. 51 

This  latest  insurgent  decision  would  come  as  a surprise  to  the 
Americans,  who  by  now  considered  the  long-term  task  of  pacification  to 
be  progressing  nicely.  Once  again , the  next  move  was  up  to  the  insurgents, 
and  this  time  events  would  take  an  especially  ugly  turn. 
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CHAPTER  vil 


THE  PERIOD  OF  GUERRILLA  MAR, 

NOVEMBER  1899-JULY  1902 

Def eating  the  regular  insurgent  formations  in  the  field  was  a 
precondition  to  the  pacification  of  the  Philippines.  But  contrary  to  what 
some  Americans  believed  in  November  1899,  there  was  still  much  more  to  be 
done,  Somehow  the  mass  of  the  people  had  to  be  converted  from  apathy  or 
insurgent  support  to  the  pro-American  attitude  that  would  mean  an  end  to 
popular  cooperation  with  the  revolutionary  movement  and  its  guerrilla 
bands.  At  the  saae  time,  the  remaining  insurgent  forces  had  to  be  elimi- 
nated. The  insurrection  would  not  be  over  until  the  people  were  won  over 
and  the  insurgents  suppressed. 

The  Gounterguerrllla  Mar 

With  Aguinaldo  driven  into  the  mountains  and  out  of  contact  with 
many  of  his  subordinate  leaders,  sporadic  battles  continued  between  the 
American  troops  and  small  insurgent  regular  forces  operating  at  the  Ini- 
tiative of  their  own  commanders.  Most  American  attention  thus  far  had 
been  directed  toward  northern  Luzon,  leaving  relatively  unmolested  the 
insurgents  in  the  south.  During  the  next  several  weeks  the  Americans 
moved  against  the  remaining  insurgent  formations,  successfully  breaking 
up  the  enemy  forces  in  many  areas.  On  19  December  1899,  General  Lawton 
was  fatally  wounded  at  one  such  engagement  at  3m  Mateo,  near  Manila,1 

Although  the  insurgent  emphasis  had  previously  been  on  regular 
warfare,  the  use  of  guerrillas  against  the  Americans  was  nothing  new. 

TYvroughout  the  Februar .-November  1899  period  of  conventional  war,  the 
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insurgents  had  guerrilla  contingents  acting  in  cooperation  with  their 

2 

field  anj.  But  now  the  primary  insurgent  military  effort  was  devoted 
to  guerrilla  warfare,  with  their  forces  operating  directly  against  vulner- 
able United  States  installations  and  forces  and  indirectly  in  undermining 
American  efforts  at  organizing  effective  and  popular  local  governments. 

lire  Dictatorship  of  the  Katipuaan.  After  his  cabinet  was  cap- 
tured, Aguinaldo  abandoned  all  pretense  of  republican  government  and  Ms 
regime  became  a dictatorship.  However,  because  of  his  Isolation  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  communication,  his  role  during  the  period  of  guer- 
rilla war  mas  limited  primarily  to  exhortation  and  inspiration.  Local 
insurgent  commanders,  who  in  the  past  had  displayed  independent  tendencies 
that  had  disrupted  conventional  military  operations,  were  now  declared  by 
Aguinaldo  to  "have  complete  and  absolute  power  in  the  government  of  the 
provinces. 

These  local  leaders  may  have  had  military  forces  and  full  freedom 

of  action,  but  they  were  faced  with  a difficult  situation  nevertheless. 

The  Americans  now  occupied  the  major  population  centers  in  most  of  central 

and  northern  Luzon  and  were  steadily  expanding  this  area  and  exporting 

their  administration  to  the  othmr  islands.  While  not  pro-American,  most 

of  the  people  were  neither  pro-insurgent.  After  three  years  of  turmoil 

and  warfare,  most  seemed  willing  to  cooperate  with  any  regime  operating 

in  the  area.  Ihey  simply  wanted  to  be  left  alone  to  pursue  their  lives 

4 

and  private  interests. 

The  insurgents  had  two  other  problems  which  plagued  them  and 
restricted  their  activities  during  this  period.  Gee  was  the  chronic 
shortage  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which  grew  more  acute  with  the  north- 
ward displacement  of  Aguinaldo 's  headquarters.  This  omumed  situations 
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■here — for  lack  of  area — the  guarrlllaa  had  to  bypass  good  opportunities 
fox  assailing  American  detachments.  Sometimes  they  even  had  to  pretend 
to  the  villagers  that  they  were  stronger  and  better  armed  than  ma  actu- 
ally the  case.'’  The  other  problem  mm»  the  increasing  number  of  desertions 
and  the  general  state  of  poor  discipline  among  the  rebel  troops.  This, 
too,  had  been  troublesome  before,  but  it  now  reached  almost  unmanageable 
proportions.  The  corrective  was  harsh  discipline,  including  summary  exe- 
cution for  captured  deserters,  brt  still  the  desertions  went  on.^ 

Insurgent  Propaganda  Sf forts.  The  revolutionary  government  con- 
tinued vigorous  propaganda  efforts  for  consumption  abroad  and.  at  home.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  period  of  guerrilla  warfare,  Aguinaldo  was  sustained 
by  the  prospect  that  the  United  States  Congressional  session  beginning  in 
December  1899  would  mean  independence  for  the  Islands.  i/hen  this  failed 
to  occur,  his  next  hope  was  that  the  November  1900  Uhl ted  States  Presi- 
dential election  would  result  in  the  victory  of  the  Democratic  candidate, 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  an  anti -imperialist  who  had  reportedly  referred 
to  Aguinaldo  as  "one  of  the  heroes  of  the  world."  The  insurgent  theme 
was  that  their  movement  mas  fighting  against  an  imperialist  party,  not  the 
peopl-*  of  the  United  States,  Knowing  that  membership  in  the  American  Army 
was  voluntary,  Aguinaldo  also  hoped  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 

woulu  eventually  so  tire  of  the  war  that  enlistments  would  stop,  result- 

8 

ing  in  a weakening  of  American  forces  in  the  Philippine*. 

Filipino  morale  was  bolstered  by  reports  of  fictitious  insurgent 
battlefield  successes,  false  information  on  tfce  recognition  of  the  rebel 
government  by  European  countries , stories  t.-at  the  German  fleet  had  sunk 
the  American  Pacific  Squadron  and  that  a force  of  German  troops  was  on  the 
t way  to  the  insurgents'  aid,  and  reports  that  troubles  in  China  would  cause 
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meat  of  the  American  Army  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Hvillppinea  for  service 

in  the  Boxer  Rebellion.  The  insurgent  laadermhip  also  continued  to  tell 

9 

the  people  lurid  stories  of  American  brutality. 

Progress  of  the  American  Attraction  Program.  Ibe  Aae^-can  policy 
of  introducing  local  self-government,  expanding  government  services,  and 
not  interfering  in  the  personal  affairs  of  the  people,  was  enormously 
attractive.  By  continuing  the  practice  begun  in  Manila  of  using  Spanish 
colonial  government  forms  and  experienced  Filipino  administrators,  but 
avoiding  the  abuses  of  which  the  natives  accused  the  Spanish,  the  Ameri- 
can position  mas  doubly  strengthened.  The  Americans  also  won  adherents 
by  operating  aggressively  against  the  roving  bandits  who  had  long  been  the 
bane  of  rural  Philippine  existence. 10 

But  In  spite  of  the  American  policies,  the  insurgents  were  still 

the  countrymen  of  the  villagers,  and  many  of  then  were  known  to  have  made 

groat  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  national  independence . ^ Moreover,  the 

insurgent  loaders  were  far  better  able  than  the  Americans  to  capitalise 

on  the  predilection  of  lower  class  Filipinos  to  submit  to  the  authority 

of  their  betters.  The  rebels  also  continued  to  take  advantage  of  the 

language  barrier  and  the  dissembling  that  permitted  local  officials  to 

12 

concurrently  serve  both  the  American  and  the  revolutionary  regimes. 

However,  Filipino  opinion  leaders  in  Manila  and  the  provinces 
were  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  American 
rule.  They  considered  the  behavior  of  the  revolutionary  government  as 
irresponsible  in  many  of  the  areas  where  ix  had  been  in  control,  and  few 
persons  of  property  anticipated  with  favor  the  idea  of  such  behavior  on  a 
country-wide  basis.  This  change  in  attitude,  combined  with  the  com- 
parative success  of  the  American -sponsored  administrations,  began  to 
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undermine  Insurgent  efforts  to  retain  their  shadow  governments  and  continue 
the  supply  of  resources  ana  Information  on  which  the’'  survived. 

The  Insurgent  Terror  Campaign.  Since  the  insurgent  capacity  to 

practice  a policy  of  attraction  mas  impaired  by  the  efforts  of  the  American 

Army,  Aguinaldo  sanctioned  a program  of  deliberate  terror  which  w*3  to  be 

the  source  of  much  of  the  revolutionary  success  during  the  early  guerrilla 

war  period.  Previously  practiced  intermittently  and  with  some  restraint, 

terror  no*  became  institutionalised  and  all -pervasive.  Aguinaldo  ordered 

the  formation  of  special.  Katipunan  enforcement  groups  whose  function  mas 

to  deal  viciously  with  those  who  had  showed  pro-American  attitudes.  The 

result  was  a reign  of  terror,  practiced  largely  in  the  vicinity  but  with- 

14 

out  the  owledge  of  American  officials. 

The  Katipunan  terror  campaign  against  the  villagers,  while  doubt- 
less necessary  to  intimidate  those  who  were  being  attracted  to  the  Ameri- 
cans in  increasing  numbers,  can  be  viewed  as  the  last  violent  spasm  of  a 
dying  organism.  The  wealthy  ?rd  conservative  Filipinos  in  the  cities  were 
at  this  time  accomoda.ing  the.  valves  to  the  American  administration,  which 
they  considered  more  capable,  orderly,  and  fair  than  the  revolutionary 
I'tgime.  Moreover,  these  people  were  critical  of  what  they  considered  as 
the  cowardice  and  Ineptitude*  of  rebel  armed  forces,  which  by  now  avoided 
open  cattle  with  the  Americans  and,  when  drawn  into  fighting,  took  dispro- 
portionate numbers  of  oasua'  ties. ^ Many  of  the  Mstiaos , who  thought  of 
themselves  as  "white,"  found  it  easier  to  accept  United  States  sovereignty 
when  they  considered  the  increasingly  pure  Malay  membership  of  the  insurgent 
movement.  As  Taylor  notes,  they  feared  "a  dark  deluge."^  The  people  in 
the  provinces,  where  previously  lay  the  rebel  strength  and  loyalty,  were 
becoming  alienated  by  a growing  bill  of  indictment  against  the  revolutionary 


go vernasn t.s  and  the  1r ^urgent  bands.  Where  the  rebel  ^ovemaent  openly 
operated,  its  officers  showed  little  respect  lor  life  and  property  and 
their  administration  was  frequently  corrupt,  autocratic,  and  inefficient. 
There  was  scant  democracy  exhibited  la  the  selection  of  civil  officers, 
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and  when  in  office  these  leaders  were  frequently  harsh  and  dictatorial. 

Hie  villagers  increasingly  opposed  the  levies  of  young  sen  for  the  rebel 
arsy.  as  well  as  the  extortion  of  money  aad  property  for  its  support.  Also 
resented  were  the  many  insurgent  restrictions  on  personal  freedos,  includ- 
ing the  requirement  for  passports  while  traveling  in  re  Del-control led  areas, 
the  prohibition  of  private  f c rearms  possession,  and  jailings  for  eusoicion 
of  hostility  to  the  regime.  Bandit  gangs  ravaged  the  countryside,  and  the 
revolutionary  governments  were  ill-equipped  to  prevent  it.  In  many  cases 
the  villagers  suspect  d,  sometimes  with  good  cause,  that  the  raiders  of 
one  area  were  the  insurgent  garrisons  of  others.  To  proteat  these  unsatis- 
factory conditions,  some  municipal  officials  in  rebel  governments  attempted 

Id 

to  resign,  out  this  was  forbidden  by  the  Xatipunan. 

llie  oenalties  for  failing  to  support  the  Katipunan — >which  was 
declared  by  Aguinaldo  in  September  iyOO  to  be  the  duty  of  all  Filipinos — 
were  so  vicious  as  to  repel  even  the  stoic  peasants.  Kidnap  and  assassi- 
nation were  commonplace,  and  burial  alive  and  torture  by  fire,  beating, 
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and  autilition  were  also  used. 

Beyond  the  matter  of  rebel  abuse  and  maladministration,  there  were 
■any  who  opposed  the  Katipunan  for  other  reasons.  The  Thgalog  orientation 
of  the  movement  offended  some  groups,  and  the  snort-lived  effort  to  make 
Tb.galog  the  official  language  of  the  Philippine  Republic  was  much  resented. 
In  some  areas  the  Hacabebes,  the  Guards  of  Honor,  and  other  groups  were 
li tartly  anti -revolutionary.  In  otners,  Filipino  priests  who  still 
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"ecognited  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  In  Manila  arouaed  the  people 
against  the  Katipunan  and  its  rival  Catholic  Church, ^ 

The  combination  of  these  forces  created  a large  numoer  of  Filipinos 
who  were  moving  toward  disaffection  and  open  hostility  to  the  insurgent 
Roveaent.  T.jc  American  administration,  by  contrast,  «.s  giving  the  people 
many  of  the  things  the  Katipuoan  had  originally  been  formed  to  achieve. 

Here  importantly,  the  Americans  did  not  exploit  the  people  or  knowingly 
permit  Filipino  officials  in  their  administration  to  do  so.  It  increasingly 
appeared  to  the  villagers  that  the  vaguely- understood  independence  sought 
by  the  Katipunan  was  far  outbalanced  by  Immediately  available  justice  under 
American  sovereignty.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  only  option  left  to 
the  insurgents  was  terror,  which  under  the  circumstances  repelled  the  people 
and  was  ultimately  self-defeating. 

The  American  Military  Effort.  If  the  Americans  did  not  see  the 

insuxgv-nt  terror  campaign  in  operation,  they  well  knew  lie  effects.  Once 

again  the  center  of  rebel  activity  was  the  Tagalog  provinces  of  central 

Luzon,  but  there  was  no  particular  geographic  plan  of  action.  The  pattern 
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was  the  same  throughout  the  islands.  Based  on  information  provided  by 
the  villagers,  the  guerrillas  would  fall  upon  small  American  detachments, 
columns,  or  individual  soldiers.  IMs  was  not  a war  wherein  cities  fell 
or  large  forces  were  engaged,  but  rather  a continual  series  oi  snail  but 
violent  episodes.  Captain  Tb.ylor  estimated  that  between  5 May  1900  and 
30  June  1901  alone.  American  forces  engaged  in  more  than  1,026  separate 
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battles  in  the  Philippines- -most  involving  company  sited  or  smaller  units. 

Small  groups  of  Americans  were  never  aafe.  The  villagers  gave 
information  on  their  plans  and  movements  to  the  insurgents,  who  ambushed 


them  In  the  field  or  destroyed  their  headquarters  when  most  of  the  troops 
were  away.  Local  civilians  sometimes  attacked  isolated  Americans,  and  it 
was  a foolish  soldier  who  got  drunk  or  went  with  a prostitute  in  a iilipino 
village.  This  situation  was  extremely  frustrating  to  the  snail  American 
garrisons,  and  this  fro itration  bred  brutality.  American  troots,  fully 
aware  by  now  that  nary  friendly  seeming  natives  were  actively  cooperating 
with  ihe  eneay,  sometimes  turned  to  abuse  to  get  information  ana  confes- 
sions from  the  Filipinos.  The  American  command  never  officially  condoned 

this  practice,  but  its  extent  became  the  basis  for  considerable  criticism 
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of  the  quality  of  the  Army's  performance  in  the  Philippine  Insurrection. 

The  near-monopoly  of  the  insurgents  on  intelligence  information 

seriously  hindered  the  Americans  through  most  of  the  early  part  of  the 

insurrection.  Operating  In  a country  whose  natives  were  largely  hostile 

or  indifferent,  and  who  spoke  a different  language,  restricted  American 

efforts  to  gather  information  to  primarily  military  reconnaissance , 

prisoner  interrogation,  and  the  analysis  of  captured  documents.  Even  the 

fruits  of  these  efforts  were  not  at  first  efficiently  handled,  and  it  was 

not  until  September  1901  that  orders  were  issued  for  all  Army  posts  to 
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have  an  intelligence  office. 

American  effectiveness  against  the  guerrillas  improved  with  the 

increasing  use  of  loyal  natives  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Filipinos  of  the  Kara be be  clan  formed  organised  units  within  the  American 

Army  beginning  in  September  1399*  Known  aa  the  Kara be be  Scouts,  and  the 

forerunners  of  the  later  'Philippine  Scouts,  these  troops  performed  excep- 
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tionally  well  during  the  period  of  guerrilla  war.  In  July  1901,  the 
para-military  Philippine  Constabulary  was  formed  to  deal  with  bandits, 
its  success  contributed  to  the  improved  state  of  law  and  order  which 
helped  bring  the  people  closer  ' ~>  the  American  administration.  ^ 
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MacArthur  as  Military  Governor 

On  5 May  1900,  Major  General  Arthur  McArthur  succeeded  Otis  as 

Military  Governor  and  Commanding  General  of  the  Philippine  Division.  Otis 

-ad  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties,  ostensibly  for  reasons  of  pressing 

^nally  business.  However,  the  real  cause  was  reportedly  his  cLiscourage- 

■ent  at  the  lack  of  definitive  progress  against  the  revolutionary  movement 

27  r, 

and  his  distaste  for  the  nature  of  guerrilla  war.  Since  September  1899, 
MacArthur's  new  coaaand  had  an  average  strength  of  59*204  officers  and 

pc 

men — the  largest  American  field  army  since  the  Civil  War. 

As  Commanding  General,  MacArthur  administered  the  Army  and  direc- 
ted the  archipelago -wide  actions  of  the  American  force*  in  the  field. 

But  it  was  as  Military  Governor  that  he  made  the  decisions  that  mould 
eventually  lead  to  the  successful  conclusion  of  American  operations  in  the 
Islands.  Shortly  after  becoming  Military  Governor,  he  recommended  to  the 
War  Department  the  issuance  of  a proclamation  of  general  and  complete 
amnesty.  This  was  approved  by  the  President  and  the  proclamation  mas 
issued  on  21  June  1900.  In  it,  the  Americans  announced i 

. . . immunity  for  the  past  and  absolute  liberty  for  the  future 
to  all  persons  who  were  then  or  who  had  at  any  time  since  February  4, 
1399,  been  in  insurrection  against  the  Uni tod  States  if  they  mould 
within  ninety  days  subscribe  to  & declaration  acknowledging  end 
accepting  the  sovereignty  and  authority  of  the  United  States  in  and 
over  the  Philippine  Islands.  . . . ° 

The  results  were  disappointing.  During  the  period  of  the  proclamation’s 

effect  only  5,00°  insurgents  surrendered --me rely  a small  fraction  of 

10 

the  number  suspected  to  be  still  at  large. 

The  issuance  of  this  proclamation  was,  in  effect,  MacArthur'B 
partial  implementation  of  the  recommendation  he  had  made  unsuccessfully 
to  Otis  six  months  before.  Although  he  arranged  with  the  War  Department 
to  issue  a follow-up  proclamation  including  provision  for  the  treatment 
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as  outlaws  of  rebels  remeinlng  under  p.ras  after  the  period  of  amnesty, 

31 

this  second  proclamation  was  never  announced.  This  was  probably  due 
to  KacArthur' a increasing  recognition  that  the  insurgents  were  not  bandits 

with  a "pretended  government, " as  he  and  Otis  had  believed,  but  rather 
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were  people  determined  to  free  their  country  from  alien  domination. 

Once  the  Americans  appreciated  this  vital  fact,  they  understood  the  genu- 
ine attractiveness  to  the  Filipinos  of  much  of  the  revolutionary  program 
and  the  corresponding  necessity  for  firm  and  systematic  methods  for  sepa- 
rating the  insurgents  from  the  people. 

The  Taft  Commission.  The  President  appointed  a second  Commission 
to  the  Philippines  on  ? April  1900,  in  the  belief  that  conditions  in  the 
Islands  had  progrmsmmd  to  the  point  where  civil  government  could  soon  be 
installed.  The  Commimaion  was  comprised  of  Judge  William  Howard  Taft  as 
chairman,  Professor  Dean  C.  Worcester,  the  only  member  of  the  earlier 
Commission,  General  Luke  S.  Wright  of  Tenneaeee,  Henry  C.  Ide  of  Vermont, 
and  Professor  Bernard  Noses  of  California.  The  Commission's  instructions 
were  to  "continue  and  perfect  the  work  of  organising  and  establishing 

civil  government  already  commenced  by  the  military  authorities,  subject 
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in  all  respects  to  any  laws  which  Congress  may  hereafter  enact." 

The  President  directed  cooperation  between  the  Commission  and 
existing  military  authority.  He  further  specified  that  the  Commission 
would  begin  with  the  organisation  of  municipal  governments  and  proceed 
from  there  to  larger  divisions.  Whenever  it  believed  that  conditions  in 
the  Islands  permitted  the  overall  transfer  of  government  from  military  to 
civil  control,  it  was  to  report  that  fact  to  the  Secretary  of  ter.  In 

any  caee,  It  ms  to  take  over  all  legislative  responsibilities  and  cer- 
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tain  other  functions  In  the  pacified  areas  on  1 September  1900. 


After 
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arriving  In  Manila  on  3 June  1900 1 tho  Commission  issued  the  following 

statement i 

Dm  military  governor.  General  NacArthwr,  until  we  assume  our  own 
full  authority,  will  continue  to  perform  the  dirties  and  exercise  the 
general  powers  heretofore  discharged  and  wielded  by  General  Otis*  and 
even  after  we  take  full,  active  part  in  the  government , he  will  con- 
tinue to  be  its  executive  head,  until  on  our  recommendation  it  shall 
sees  to  the  President  that  the  time  hao  arrived  for  the  appointment 
of  a civil  executive  and  the  making  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  merely  auxiliary  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, and  avails bio  only  in  cases  of  emergency  for  the  suppression  of 
lawless  violence  too  formidable  to  be  overcome  by  the  regularly 
organized  police  force.  . , .35 

The  Commission  vigorously  and  promptly  waimrtemfc  its  work,  although 

relations  were  strained  from  the  start  between  the  Military  Governor  and 

the  Commission  Chairman.  Despite  the  attitude  of  Ms  predecessors. 

MacArthur's  assessment  of  the  situation  in  the  Philippines  made  him  believe 

that  a great  deal  of  additional  military  effort  would  be  required  before 

large  areas  of  the  archipelago  would  be  ready  for  government  under  civil 

control.  Moreover,  there  were  contradictions  and  overlaps  lr.  the  charter® 

given  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Military  Governor  and  the  Commission 

Chairman— contradictions  that  would  have  almost  assured  problems  between 

even  the  beBt  lntentioned  of  men.  Mac Arthur  waa  therefore  cool  toward 

the  Commission  from  the  first,  although  with  military  correctness  if  not 
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enthusiasm  he  cooperated  with  its  efforts.  Tfcft  complained  frequently 
and  at  length  to  the  Secretary  of  Mar  about  this  matter.  However,  hi® 
complaints  were  related  to  MacArthur's  attitude  rather  than  his  perfor- 
mance, and  Taft  later  admitted  that  MacArthur  had  done  "everything  in  has 
power"  to  assist  the  Commission  in  its  responsibilities.  Although  the 
split  in  mill tary -civil  responsibility  for  the  pacified  areas  was  mutua- 
lly annoying,  it  appears  not  to  have  impeded  the  organization  of  civil 
governments  throughout  the  archipelago. 
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The  Americans  Tighten  the  Screws.  MacArthur  eventually  concluded 
that  his  policy  of  treating  the  insurgents  with  consideration  was  no t hav- 
ing the  desired  effect.  He  could  take  satisfaction  in  the  gradual  Improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  people  under  the  A* ericas  administration , with 
schools,  sanitation,  and  public  health  coming  to  be  even  more  emphasised  by 
his  office.  However,  the  actual  pacification  of  the  Islands,  his  primary 
mission,  was  being  blocked  by  the  stubborn  and  bloody  insurgent  resistance. 
He  was  also  aware  that  many  of  the  American  methods  were  interpreted  by  and 
to  the  Filipinos  as  evidences  of  weakness.  Among  these  were  the  slow  and 
deliberate  judicial  procedure  which  often  resulted  in  known  murders  being 
freed  because  of  an  understandable  absence  of  incriminating  testimony,  the 
unaccustomed  freedom  of  the  press  in  Manila,  and  the  situation  described 
by  General  Otis  wherein  the  assets  and  families  of  rebel  leaders  in  the 
field  were  comfortably  ensconced  In  Manila.  Moreover,  until  now  rebels 
who  were  either  captured  or  voluntarily  surrendered  were  almost  immediately 
freed  upon  taking  the  oath  of  alleglence  to  the  United  States.  This  had 
manifold  benefits  in  quickly  reintegrating  these  former  enemies  Into  use- 
ful society,  but  it  provided  no  incentive  for  rebels  to  give  up  before 
38 

they  were  cornered. 

The  Military  Governor  decided  to  take  a new  and  tougher  line.  In 
December  1900,  MacArthur  announced  the  imposition  of  General  OrdenslOO, 
of  1863,  originally  promulgated  by  Attraham  Lincoln  to  help  control  guer- 
rilla warfare  in  the  border  states  during  the  Civil  ter.  Again  according 
to  Captain  Thylor,  MacArthur  1 

. . . described  the  duties  of  noncombatants  residing  within  terri- 
tory occupied  by  organized  combatant  forces  in  consequence  of  regular 
military  operations.  He  cited  the  laws  of  war  which  govern  their 
relations  with  such  forces  and  warned  the  people  that  the  violation, 
of  them  would  meet  exemplary  punishment. 
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, . . all  persona  suspected  of  contraband  traffic  trith  insurgent 
organizations  wre  ordered  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  Manila.  Com- 
manding officer*  were  informed  that  in  carrying  out  this  injunction 
they  would  find  it  safe  to  assiae  that  all  prominent  families  which 
had  not  by  some  public  action  or  declaration  committed  themselves  to 
American  interests  were  engaged  in  supplying  the  insurgents  or  at 
least  knew  who  was  doing  it,  and  accordingly  if  they  were  not 
principals  themselves  they  were  accessories. 

. . . all  prisoners  of  war  captured  in  the  field  or  arrested  in 
the  towns  should  be  held  in  custody  until  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties t all  sen  who  surrendered  were  disarmed  and  released  at  once. 39 

American  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  field  were  delighted  with 

this  decision,  the  timing  of  which  many  interpreted  as  having  been  delayed 

until  after  McKinley's  reelection  victory  over  the  anti-iapei-ia.il st  Bryan 

in  the  November  1900  Presidential  election.  H*y  believed  that  United 

States  domestic  political  considerations,  especially  the  fear  of  fueling 

the  anti -imperialist  propaganda  machine  with  reports  of  American  repression 

of  the  Filipinos,  no  longer  applied.  The  American  military  felt  they  now 

had  the  means  to  effectively  combat  the  insurgents  and  wero  eager  to 
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begin  putting  it  to  the  test.  The  proclamation  began  to  take  effect 
after  having  been  proved  by  the  deportation  to  Guam  of  26  insurgents  on 
7 January  1901,  Pro*  that  time  forward,  "secret  resistance  and  a pa  thy 
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began  to  diminish,  and  kidnapping  and  assassination  were  much  abated." 

The  Formation  of  the  Federal  ftarty 

The  combination  of  the  American  policy  of  attraction  and  stepped- 
up  military  action  against  the  insurgents  in  the  field  was  having  its 
effect.  Nonetheless,  most  of  the  countryside  could  not  yet  be  called 
pacified.  However,  by  now  most  prominent  Filipinos  in  Manila,  including 
a nuaper  of  important  former  inmurgent  leaders  such  as  lire  ubiquitous 
Pedro  A.  Pate mo , recognized  the  impossibility  of  realizing  the  aim  of 
independence  through  violence  and  accepted  the  necessity  of  reaching 
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soae  accomodation  with  the  Americans.  This  group,  striking  a balance 

between  what  they  preferred  in  sel f -government  and  what  the  American  auth- 

k? 

orities  would  permit,  founded  the  Federal  Party  on  23  Decomber  1900. 

Its  platform  was  approved  by  HacArthur  and  the  Uhl ted  States  Civil 
Commission.  Its  main  provisions  were  t 

1.  The  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  represented  in  the  islands  by  a liberal,  democratic, 
and  representative  government. 

2.  Individual  rights,  liberties,  and  the  guaranty  of  personal 
rights,  the  rights  of  property  and  of  the  home,  with  liberty  in  the 
matters  of  religion  and  entire  separation  of  church  and  state. 

3.  Without  peace  the  enjoyment  of  individual  rights,  liberties, 
and  the  guaranty  to  which  every  educated  citizen  is  entitled  would  be 
impossible,  and  consequently  the  founders  of  this  party  promise  to 
cooperate  with  the  established  government,  using  all  the  means  in 
their  power  to  procure  the  pacification  of  the  country,  in  order  that 
the  Filipinos  in  arms  may  acknowledge  said  government,  as  their 
resistance  is  bringing  this  country  to  ruin  and  desolation  arvi  gives 
rise  to  the  commission  of  a multitude  of  crimes  and  abuses  which 
discredit  the  Philippine  people  in  the  sight  of  civilized  nations. 

d.  Municipal  government,  or  self-government,  substantially  as 
it  exists  in  the  United  States,  and  provincial  or  departmental  govern- 
ment, subject  only  to  the  high  inspection  of  the  central  government. 

5.  Primary  elemental  education  shall  be  gratuitous  . . . Further- 
more, it  shall  be  one  of  the  alms  of  the  party  to  obtain  the  passage 

of  a law  which  will  require  children  of  both  sexes  to  be  educated  in 
public  or  private  schools.  . . . 

6.  The  creation  of  armed  militia  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  peace  and  insuring  persons  and  property  against  criminals. 

?.  The  awarding  of  public  employment  shall  be  on  the  basis  of 
ability,  loyalty  to  the  established  government,  and  strict  morality 
according  to  the  civil-service  laws  in  force  at  present, ^3 

Additional  provisions  pertained  to  the  desired  form  of  island- 
wide  government  and  the  representation  of  the  Philippines  in  the  IWiited 
States  Congress.  These  were  not  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
existing  American  administration,  but  they  were  legitimate  goals  for  the 
Federal  Party  within  the  framework  of  American  sovereignty. 
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The  objectives  of  the  Flederal  Party  were  not  substantially 
different  from  the  type  of  government  the  American  military  find  civil 
authorities  were  attempting  to  implement,  However,  the  American  program 
ms  now  being  promoted  by  Influential  Filipinos  fho  were  able  to  make 
their  appeals  to  the  insurgents  on  the  basis  of  "surrender  without  dis- 
honor" and  who  could  effectively  explain  to  the  people  the  meaning  and 
conditions  of  the  Ajneri can-sponsored,  fora  of  government.  J 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  Party,  as  its  agents  traveled 
throughout  the  Islands  and  won  adherents  to  its  cause,  could  be  measured 
in  the  viciousness  of  Agulnaldo' s response.  A succession  of  anti- 
Federalist  decrees  eainatei  from  the  insurgent  mountain  headquarters 

authorizing  the  summary  execution  of  anyone  proposing  surrender  to  the 
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Americans  or  association  with  the  cause  cf  the  Party.  Notwithstanding 
Aguinaldo's  efforts,  by  May  1901  the  Party  had  150,000  members.^ 

The  Capture  of  Aguinaldo 

The  revolutionary  movement  was  dealt  another  crippling  blow  in 

Brigadier  General  Frederick  Fiinston’s  daring  capture  of  Agulnaldo  on  2'3 

March  1901.  Funs ton  and  several  other  Americans  pretended  to  be  captured 

by  rebels,  who  were  actually  Macabebe  Scouts  in  disguise.  Through  a 

series  of  ruses,  the  party  arrived  at  Aguinaldo's  small  headquarters 

area,  where  they  scattered  or  killed  the  small  garrison  and  arrested  the 
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rebel  leader.  'irnston  brought  Agulnaldo  to  Manila,  where  MacArthur 
treated  him  with  the  dignity  appropriate  to  the  man  who  for  four  years 
had  been  symbolic  of  the  Filipino  fight  for  independence.  After  confer- 
ring with  oilier  ex-leaders  of  the  insurgency,  Agulnaldo  on  19  April 
announced  that  "he  believed  that  he  was  serving  his  beloved  country  in 
acknowledging  and  accepting  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States."4^ 
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Since  at  the  end  Aguinaldo  had  been  sore  the  figurehead  and  propa- 
gandist of  the  revolutionary  movement  than  it3  operating  chief  executive 
or  coa aander,  his  capture  and.  subsequent  oath  of  allegience  did  not  aean 
the  end  of  the  insurrection.  Yet  it  was  a serious  loss  to  the  revolu- 
tionary movement,  for  now  the  Katipunan  was  comprised  of  individual  chiefs 

operating  without  any  leader  of  stature  or  seablance  of  genuine  central 
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direction. 


Beginning  of  the  End 

The  combination  of  recent  American  programs  now  began  to  jay  off. 
Having  their  effect  were  the  obviously  stable,  orderly,  and  nonoppressive 
American  administrations!  the  reduction  in  terrorism  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  General  OrderslQO,  witn  its  consequent  reduction  in  the  Insurgents' 
ability  to  enforce  their  will  on  the  populacej  the  success  in  the  field 
of  American  units  against  rebel  guerrilla  bands,  made  possible  in  part 
by  the  Increase  in  United  States  Army  stations  in  the  archipelago  from 
53  in  November  1899  to  502  in  March  1901t^and  the  adoption  and  sales- 
manship of  the  American  program  by  the  Federal  Fhrty. 

However,  the  cost  of  pacification  to  the  opposing  military  forces 
had  been  highi 


. . . from  Noveaber  1,  1899,  to  September  1,  1900,  268  Americans 
were  killed,  750  were  wounded,  and  55  were  captured.  According  to 
the  American  reports,  during  the  same  period  3 , 22?  Filipinos  were 
killed,  694  wounded,  and  2,864  were  captured.  From  5 May  1900  to 
30  June  1901  . . . the  Americans  lost  245  killed,  490  wounded,  118 
captured,  and  20  missing.  According  to  the  American  reports  the 
Filipinos  loBt  3>854  killed,  1,193  wounded,  6,572  captured,  while 
23,095  surrendered.  ...  Up  to  July  4,  1901,  23,000  firearms  of^ 
various  types  had  been  reported  as  captured  from  the  insurgents. 


iJn^eported  in  thw  statistics  is  the  fact  that  the  entire  jwpu- 


Isticn  of  the  archipelago  had  suffered  Pros  a war  that  in  some  areas  had 


been  going  on  for  6 years  by  1902.  Leon  Wolff,  whose  Little  brown 
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Brother  is  extremely  critical  of  the  American  effort  in  the  Philippines, 

puts  the  nisiber  of  Filipino  deaths  as  a result  of  the  insurrection  at 

o 

250,000,  for  which  he  cites  no  authority. Author  Gore  Vidml  recently 
mentioned  an  astonishing  but  also  unaubstantiated  figure  of  3 million 
Filipino  deaths,  In  a total  population  of  ? million.  Whatever  the  true 
number,  it  is  understandable  that  by  1902  most  Filipinos  were  eager  for 
an  end  to  the  conflict  and  an  opportunity  to  return  to  a more  orderly 
manner  of  life.  This  factor  cannot  be  discounted  in  any  assessment  of 
the  decline  of  the  Katipunan  movement. 

Chaffee  Replaces  MacArthur  as  Commanding  General 

'IW.ft's  complaints  about  MacArthur  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  and 
the  decision  to  elevate  Taft  to  Governor  General  and  end  the  office  of 
Military  Governor  on  4 July  1901,  led  to  MacArthur' 3 reassignment  effect- 
ive the  same  day.  His  successor  as  Commanding  General  of  the  Philippine 
Division  was  feior  ‘General  Anna  R Chaffee,  who  with  the  new  govern- 
mental arrangements  had  a much  restricted  sphere  of  action. ^ 

The  highly  regarded  General  Chaffee  had  served  in  the  Civil.  War 
as  private,  sergeant,  and  lieutenant,  followed  by  twenty  years  in  the 
West  as  one  of  the  Army's  premier  Indian  lighters.  His  administrative 
experience  included  service  as  an  inspector  general  and  on  the  staff  of 
the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Chaffee  came  to 
the  Philippines  fresh  from  triumphs  in  Cuba,  where  he  was  acclaimed  as 
"The  Hero  of  El  Caney,"  and  China,  where  he  headed  the  American  force  in 
the  Boxer  Rebellion.'’^  Mindful  of  the  controversy  between  MacArthur  and 
Taft,  Secretary  of  War  Root  gave  Chaffee  specific  instructions  as  to  the 
primacy  of  the  Civil  Governor  after  4 July  1901.^ 
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The  best  summation  of  the  status  of  the  Islands  and  Haexrthur’s 
success  in  accomplishing  his  objectives  in  pacification  by  the  tiee  of 
hie  departure  is  in  his  own  final  report  of  4-  July  1901 1 

. . . the  anted  insurrection  was  almost  entirely  suppressed  as  a 
result  of  cooperation  between  the  a ray  and  the  people,  who  had 
accepted  the  invitation  to  combine  for  mutual  protection  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  coiaitry.  At  that  time  there  was  no  organised  insur- 
gent force  above  the  Pasig  River.  All  of  the  islands  in  the  Yisayas 
were  at  peace,  except  Samar.  In  southern  Luzon  disorders  still  con- 
tinued, but  were  diminishing  so  steadily  as  to  encourage  the  belief 
that  the  provinces  there  would  soon  be  pacified. 5° 


The  Last  Year  of  ths  Insurgency 

As  mentioned  in  MacArthur* s final  report,  the  remaining  major 
areas  of  insurgent  resistance  were  in  southern  Luzon  and  on  the  island 
of  Samar.  The  principal  rebel  leader  in  Luzon  after  the  capture  of 
Agulnaldo  was  General  Miguel  Malvar,  who  remained  in  the  field  In 
Batangas  Province  with  a force  of  at  least  4,000.  His  soldiers  had 
always  outnumbered  the  Americans  in  the  area-  and  some  of  his  revolu- 

CQ 

tionary  governments  had  been  in  operation  since  1896, 

Positions  had  by  now  hardened  all  around.  The  insurgents  acted 
with  savagery  against  the  Americans,  or  toward  their  own  people  when 
necessary  to  maintain  cooperation.  The  American  tendency  ms  to  reply 
in  kind.  Only  through  close  supervision  could  Brigadier  General  J. 
franklin  Bell,  the  American  commander  in  Batangas,  keep  his  forces  under 
control  and  insure  they  applied  only  legal  and  appropriate  force.  The 
American  troops  were  fired  by  reports  of  the  massacre  by  villagers  on 
Samar  of  48  members  of  Company  C,  9th  Infantry.  And  the  troops  were 
still  frustrated  by  their  inability  to  tall  friend  from  foe  among  the 
Filipinos,60. 

General  Bell  decided  that  the  insurgents  auat  be  separated  from 
the  people  quickly  and  completely.  This  concept  tms  not  newt  indeed,  li 
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had  been  the  basis  of  KacArthur's  successful  tightening-down  policy  of  a 


i 


f 


r 


year  earlier,  However,  previous  separation  aethoda  were  inadequate  for 
the  job  at  hand,  10  Bell  resolved  on  a new  approach  that  tea  believed 
would  both  eliainate  popular  support  for  the  guerrillas  and  protect  the 
people  free  insurgent  pressure* , He  announced  * j-trograji  of  "tom  of 
concentration"  whereby  the  Filipinos  were  waved  ir‘.c  fortified  and 
controllable  areas  beyond  which  they  could  not  travel  tithout  American 
knowledge  and  supervislan,  Nothing  was  to  be  left  outside  these  roues 
that  could  be  of  use  to  the  i near  gents , Bell  prectiod  w s.rlci  appli- 
cation of  General  Orders  100,  Captain  Taylor  reports  that  he  "announced 
his  intention  to  retaliate  by  the  execution  of  prisoner*  of  w&r  in  case 
any  more  persona  were  assassinated  by  the  Insurgents  for  political  reasons. 
It  was  not  found  necessary  to  do  this.  As&aasi nations  stopp.-d  at  occe,*^1 
The  Aaerlcan  forces  confiscated  or  destroyed  stores  of  food  found  outside 
the  * one* , and  the  houses  of  those  cooperating  with  the  insurgents  were 

burned.  Meanwhile,  Bell's  troops  relentlessly  pursued  the  guerrillas  in 
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the  field,  scattering  and  defeating  thaw  in  doaeas  of  saall  coabets. 

Bell's  policy  worked.  Halvar's  forces,  already  sbvrt  of 

aaeunition  and  troubled  by  desertions,  now  had  difficulty  locating 

adequate  food.  Cut  off  fro*  its  sources  of  inf Taatlon,  the  insurgents 

were  frequently  found  and  engaged  by  the  pur  .'.ting  Awe  rl  cans , The  people, 

now  securely  under  United  States  protection,  cooperated  with  the  Aaerlcan 

administration  to  such  an  extent  that  thousaals  of  thee  joined  in  the 

search  far  Malvar  ud  his  guerrillas,  and  now  the  Aasrlcana  ware 

fu 

benefiting  fro*  the  work  of  spies  aaong  the  ' r.^urgenta , Once  again, 
agents  of  the  Federal  Party  were  effect!  >»t  in  urging  the  revolutionary 
forces  to  surrender  without  abandoning  their  ideals,  Ou  16  April  1902, 
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hnlvar  and  hi*  followers  gave  up.  Throughout  Ball’s  campaign,  8,000  to 
10,000  Insurgent*  or  synpathleara  war*  captured  or  surrendered;  by 
July  all  of  the*  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegtence  and  wars  released.^ 
The  efforts  of  Brigadier  General  Jacob  H . S*lth  on  Saaar,  where 
he  was  attempting  a sisal oo  similar  to  Bell's,  were  far  leas  successful. 
Smith  eschewed  the  notion  of  attracting  the  Fill  pi  nos , and  he  set  an 
example  of  brutality  toward  innooent  villagers  and  insurgents  alike 
that  was  followed  by  *any  of  his  mu,  As  a result,  the  Saaar  pacifica- 
tion took  substantially  longer  and  was  far  sore  difficult  than  In 
Bataugaa.  It  was  not  coo pie  ted  until  Smith  adopted  Bell's  methoda  and 
began  to  deal  sore  even -handed Ir  with  the  fill  pi  new  that  he  began  to  sake 
progress.  The  rebel*  finally  surrendered  in  Saaar  la  late  April  1902. 66 

Suaaary  of  Insurgent  and  Aaerlcan  Tactics 

The  tactics  used  by  both  the  insurgents  and  the  Americans  were 
developed  over  a period  of  time,  but  both  were  in  full  operation  during 
the  period  of  guerrilla  warfare.  After  Hovembar  1899,  the  Katipunan  had 
only  policy  guidance  from  Agulmaldo’s  headquarters , with  local  rebel 
leaders  dealing  almost  independently  with  setter*  in  their  areas.  Where 
possible,  the  revolutionary  government  set  up  local  regimes,  the  success 
and  representative  nature  of  which  depended  upon  the  talent,  attentive- 
ness, and  attitude  of  the  insurgent  command* n in  the  area,  as  well  as 
the  degree  of  their  freed oe  from  American  intervention.  The  people — 
either  roliatarily  or  under  duress— supplied  the  resources  to  these 
governments  and  the  Katipunan.  Kaacvhile,  the  guerrillas  acted  a a a 
military  faro*  against  small  and  vulnerable  Amerioan  detachments  and 
encouraged  the  people  to  kill  individual  American*  in  the  hope  that  the 
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ousulatire  effect  would  be  the  dtcintlx  of  the  United  St* tea  force  oar, 
wore  likely,  the  diahearte’iing  of  the  American  public  ud  military  fear 
perseverance  in  the  Philippine  policies  of  the  United  States  Government, 

The  American  policy  toward  the  Filipinos  was  announced  by  Kerri tt, 
structured  by  Otis,  and  refined  and  carried  Into  effect  by  HaoArthur  and 
later  Chaffee,  Kerri  tt  proclaimed  United  States  intent  loos  and  told  the 
people  'hey  would  not  be  interfered  with  unless  they  opposed  the  American 
regime,  tfhi'.e  defeating  the  insurgent  regular  arsy,  Otis  created  the  basis 
for  the  introduction  of  a elril  government  appropriate  to  the  experience 
and  political  development  of  the  people.  Daring  the  period  of  guerrilla 
war,  HacAr+hur  recognised  that  he  could  only  defeat  the  insurgents  by 
separating  then  from  the  people.  He  did  this  by  oontlauing  and  Improving 
local  government,  while  inc ’•casing  the  penalties  for  cooperation  with  the 
insurgents.  At  the  same  time,  his  troopa  continued  to  pursue  and  defeat 
the  guerrilla*  in  the  field.  Chaff* e,  left  with  email  but  stubborn  areas 
to  pacify,  adopted  even  stricter  policies  to  out  off  rebel  support,  while 
hi 8 troote  operated  aggressively  against  the  remaining  revolutionary 
guerrilla  bands. 

The  And  of  the  I ns  urgency  and  Later  Political  Developments 

On  h July  1902,  at  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Taft  and 

General  Chaffee,  Fivsident  Theodore  Roosevelt  issued  a prcolamatl" .*  of 

amnesty  which  narked  the  official  end  of  the  Philippine  Insurrection! 

The  amnesty  proclamation  gave  full  pardon  to  all  Filipinos  who 
had  participated  in  the  revolt.  The  only  exception  was  for  those 
who  had  remitted  crlees  subsequent  to  Kay  1,  1902  or  had  been  con- 
victed at  a prior  time  for  crimes  of  murder,  rape,  arson,  or  robbery. 
Provision  was  made,  hnwwver,  for  special  pardon  by  tha  insular  auth- 
orities of  revolutionaries  already  under  eemteooe.  . . 
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The  United  States  Government  started  the  Philippines  toward  self- 
government  and  eventual  independence  even  before  the  end  of  the  insurrec- 
tion when  the  United  States  Civil  Commission  included  Filipino  membership 
in  1901.  In  the  following  year,  an  elected  Philippine  Assembly  began  to 
share  legislative  power  in  the  Islands,  and  two  non-voting  commissi oners 
represented  the  Philippines  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Filipinos  got  full  control  of  both  houses  of  the  Assembly  in  1913*  The 
Governor  General,  who  continued  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
Senate  approval,  exercised  the  executive  powers  until  November  1937-  Mean- 
while, general  legislative  authority  with  a few  specified  exceptions, 
"mainly  designed  to  ensure  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States,"  went  to  the  As'-eably.  The  Islands  were 

granted  Commonwealth  status  in  1935.  and  on  4 July  19^b  the  President  of 

cS 

the  United  States  declared  an  independent  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


CONCLUSIOMS 

In  a peculiar  way  both  sides  won  in  the  Philippine  Insurrection i 
the  Uhited  States  established  its  sovereignty  throughout  the  archipelago, 
and  the  Katipunan  got  most  of  the  reforms  for  which  it  had  fought — less 
that  of  immediate  independence.  However,  these  results  were  achieved  only 
after  a long,  costly,  and  bitter  conflict.  Several  setters  need  to  be 
considered  in  any  overall  assesssent  of  the  United  States  effort  in  the 
Philippines.  The  first  is  the  issue  of  how  tne  American  adminlstratior 
developed  its  counterinsurgency  response.  Then,  to  test  the  validity  of 
present-day  United  States  Army  counterinsurgency  doctrine,  next  is  an 
evaluation  of  the  Aserlcan  counterinsurgency  methods  in  light  of  today's 
internal  defense  and  development  guidelines,  and  a determination  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  their  application.  Finally,  there  is  need 
for  final  conclusions  or.  the  quality  of  the  total  Udited  States  effort  in 
the  Philippine  Insurrection. 

The  Development  of  the  American  Counterinsurgency  Response 

Throughout  the  insurgency  both  sides  recognised  the  importance  of 
popular  support  to  the  success  of  their  respective  efforts.  The  United 
States  never  envisioned  a permanent  garrison  and  occupation  of  the  Islands. 
The  rebels  had  to  have  popular  support  to  survive  American  actions  against 
their  movement,  since  their  manpower  and.  supplies  depended  on  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  people.  Matters  were  lees  than  clear-cut  during  the  Hmy- 
November  1899  period  of  regular  warfare,  when  at  first  it  appeared  to  the 
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Americans  that  whichever  i.lde  controlled  an  area,  as  a result  of  military 
action  could  lmmtall  an  administration  favorable  to  Its  Interests,  The 
issue  then  seemed  to  be  primarily  one  of  defeating  the  insurgents  In  the 
field,  scattering  the  revolutionary  government,  and  then  consolidating 
the  gains  by  setting  up  loyal  municipal  governments.  UtIs,  of  coaree, 
proved  to  be  inadequate.  Contributing  to  the  American  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  complexity  of  the  problem  was  a tendency  to  think  of  the 
insurgents  as  motivated  principally  by  greed.  This  attitude  caused  the 
Americans  to  underrate  the  commitment  and  tenacity  of  the  rebels,  many  of 
whom  were  patriots  and  nationalists.  Moreover,  it  failed  to  ro cognize  the 
genuine  attractiveness  of  the  notion  of  national  independence  to  the  Fili- 
pino people,  who  had  spent  more  than  three  centuries  under  Spanish  rule. 

All  of  this  changed  with  th-  advent  of  full-fledged  guerrilla  war 
as  a matter  of  official  insurgent  policy  after  November  1899.  From  then 
on  the  United  States  Army  couid  no  longer  find  and  fix  large  insurgent 
military  units  in  the  field.  Additionally,  rebel  intimidation  of  the 
villagers  in  areas  under  ostensible  American  control  was  permitting  the 
Katlpunan  to  get  intelligence  on  American  activities  and  the  money,  man- 
power, and  supplies  without  which  any  revolutionary  movement  cannot  long 
survive. 

Once  the  United  States  command  realized  that  the  independence 
movement  was  genuine  and  widespread,  Its  strategy  changed  from  an  effort 
to  primarily  i>feat  the  insurgent  army  in  the  field  or  chase  It  down  as 
bandits  to  a more  realistic  combination  of  engaging  small  guerrilla  units 
in  combat  while  concurrently  removing  the  sources  of  insurgent  sympathy 
and  support i in  contemporary  terms,  an  internal  defence  and  developcent 


campaign. 
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Counter! naurxenay  Guideline e Applied  in  the  Inaurrectior- 

The  efforts  of  the  Uni  tad  States  Any,  later  supplemented  by  those 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Cowrie  lion,  finally  succeeded  In  pacifying  the 
Philippines . The  story  of  the  elimination  of  the  insurgency  ha*  been  told 
in  narrative,  and  it  is  now  appropriate  to  evaluate  this  effort  In  tens 
of  today's  counterinsurgency  guideline#  i 

1.  It  is  preferable  to  prevent  an  insurgent  ear  rather  than  fight 

one. 

Since  the  United  States  inherited  an  ongoing  insurgency  when  it 
assumed  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines  frost  Spain,  thin  guideline  is  not 
precisely  applicable  to  the  Philippine  Insurrection , President  McKinley 
said  that  "the  powers  of  the  military  occupant  are  absolute  and  supraae 
and  laaedlately  operative  upon  the  political  condition  of  the  inhabitants , 
and  he  ordered  the  Amy  to  extend  the  United  States  administration  through- 
out the  archipelago.  Given  this  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
retain  the  Islands , and  the  determination  of  the  Filipinos  to  fight  if 
necessary  for  independence,  it  appears  that  the  United  States  Army  oould 
not  have  prevented  an  insurgent  var, 

Hegardless  of  misunderstandings  between  Again# lde  and  American 
officials  in  Asia,  ths  Philippine  Insurrection  was  foreordained  when  the 
President  issued  and  never  altered  Merritt's  orders  to  occupy  and  govern 
the  Islands,  It  may  have  been  that  Ameriaan  ability  or  willingness  to 
announoe  a specific  date  for  Philippine  independence  would  have  placated 
the  rebels,  but  this  is  conjectural  and  it  remains  that  aoet  authoritative 
Ameriaan  observers  of  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  military  and  civilian, 
felt  the  Islands  would  not  be  ready  for  coexists  self-government  and 
independence  far  an  indeterminate  period  of  time. 
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2,  The  government  mat  show  the  people  that  it  ia  the  better 
eholoe. 

This  Mat:  the  key  element  In  the  eventual  American  victory  in  the 
Philippines « Had  the  United  States  administration  not  been  demonstrably 
aore  efficient  and  less  repreeaive  than  that  of  the  revolutionary  regime , 
and  had  not  the  people  beea  persuaded  of  this  fact,  the  insurrection  could 
aot  have  been  ended  when  it  was,  The  pooitive  effects  *f  the  American 
policy  of  attraction,  with  its  programs  of  education,  government  services, 
and  personal  freedom,  greatly  contributed  to  winning  the  Filipinos  to  the 
United  States  cause.  Conversely , the  negativ*  effects  of  the  few  and 
increasingly  harsh  options  left  to  the  revelutionariem , c cabined  with 
Filipino  observation  of  abuses,  Maladministration,  amd  disorder  la  areas 
under  rebel  control,  caused  the  revolutionary  movemant  to  bmcoae  unpopular. 
When  the  threat  of  insurgent  reprisal  was  removed  by  other  American  pre- 
grane,  and  the  people  beeane  free  to  indicate  their  preference,  the  United 
States  administration  profited  from  these  positive  and  negative  impressions 
on  the  Filiplnoe,  Eventually,  native  opinion  leader*  decided  that  an  Ameri- 
can government  would  be  preferable  to  a nation-wide  revolutionary  regime, 
and  they  were  able  to  successfully  convey  this  motion  to  a country  that 
was  both  accustomed  to  following  authority  figures  and  exhausted  by  war, 

3,  Internal  defense  and  development  should  be  characterised  by 
the  Integration  of  all  functions --security,  sociopolitical  develop- 
ment, and  economic  development— at  all  levels. 

Here  the  American  administration  had  an  advantage,  in  that  until 
h July  1901,  by  which  tine  the  worst  of  the  insurgency  wm*  over,  the  Mili- 
tary Governor  combined  within  himself  both  military  and  civil  authority, 

Sven  when  the  Civil  Governor  beoame  paramount  in  the  pacified  areas,  his 
program  represented  no  departure  from  that  which  hod  preceded  It— rather 
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only  its  extension,  refinement.  and  codification.  The  Lhlted  States  was 
fortunate  to  hare  nad  four  successive  supreme  military  commanders  in  the 
Philippines— Herritt,  Otis,  Mac Arthur,  and  Chaffee — who  fro*  the  start 
and  throughout  recognized  the  necessity  for  civil -military  program  inte- 
gration. 

Herritt* s proclamation  after  the  fall  of  Manila  set  the  theme  and 
tone  of  American  policy  as  it  would  affect  the  populace i "...  as  long  as 
they  preserved  the  peace  and  performed  their  duties  toward  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  they  would  not  be  disturbed  In  their  persons  or 
2 

property."  Otis'  preparation  for  battle  while  laproving  the  administration 
of  the  city  of  Manila,  and  his  systematic  introduction  of  civil  government 
and  the  benefits  of  orderly  administration  in  the  captured  areas,  provided 
a workable  framework  for  the  introduction  of  American  internal  defense  and 
development  programs.  During  the  period  of  guerrilla  war,  Mac Arthur  arrived 
at  the  formula  for  victory  when  he  found  the  mean*  to  separate  the  people 
from  the  insurgents  and  wa3  able  to  convince  the  Filipinos . who  were  by 
then  becoming  increasingly  affected  by  the  benefits  of  American  programs, 
to  rid  themselves  of  what  by  1901  had  become  an  unpopular  revolutionary 
movement. 


4.  Planning,  organisation,  and  control  of  internal  defense  and 
development  functions  should  follow  the  established  political  organi- 
zation of  the  nation. 

In  that  the  existing  political  organization  in  the  Philippines 
before  the  fall  of  Manila  had  been  the  Spanish  colonial  administration, 
this  guideline  is  not  applicable  in  the  usual  sense.  The  government  of 
the  Islands  at  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection  mas,  in  effect,  the 
United  States  Armyi  therefore,  the  planning,  organization,  and  control 
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of  internal  defense  and  development  operations  k&s  done  in  Army  channels, 
and  later  shared  with  the  United  Staten  Civil  Commission. 

In  the  civil  government  of  the  Inlands,  the  Army  deliberately 
nought  to  use  the  forms  that  had  existed  under  the  Spanish  and  to  which 
the  people  were  accustoaad.  Also,  competent  Filipino  civil  servants  from 
the  Spanish  regime  continued  in  their  positions  under  the  Americans, 

These  policies  made  the  American-sponsored  administration  more  congenial 
to  the  Filipinos  and  reduced  the  trauma  that  might  otherwise  have  beer, 
associated  with  the  changeover  in  administration  from  the  Spanish  to  the 
Americans. 

5.  Internal  defense  and  development  must  Include  the  creation  or 
strengthening  of  a spirit  of  nationhood  among  the  people. 

The  American  administration,  as  a colonial  power,  mas  on  the  wrong 
side  of  this  guideline  and  tne  insurgents  had  all  the  advantages.  Ttio 
appeal  of  the  revolutionaries  was  directly  to  Filipino  nationalism,  while 
the  United  States  administration  represented  its  antithesis.  It  can  even 
be  argued  that  to  the  extent  the  Americans  were  succesaful,  the  spirit  oi 
Filipino  nationalism  would  be  diffused.  However,  as  the  United  States 
administration  gained  credibility  when  its  program*  proved  to  be  for  the 
well-being  of  the  Filipinos,  and  as  insurgent  programs  broke  down,  the 
prospect  of  eventual  self-government  may  have  somehow  fostered  a spirit 
of  delayed  nationhood.  If  so,  this  was  at  best  a corollary  and  unsought 
effect. 

6,  Internal  defense  and  development  must  seek  to  create  in  the 
people  both  a desire  and  an  ability  for  self-government. 

The  desire  for  self-government  was  plainly  extant  throughout  the 
American  experience  in  the  Philippines!  it  wme  with  the  issue  of  ability 
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that  there  »a  & question.  American  officials  la  the  Philippines  were 
agreed  that  the  Filipinos  were  not  ready  for  independence  and  national 
self-government,  but  that  to  the  extent  possible  local  self-government 
should  be  Introduced,  encouraged,  and  expanded  upward  to  successively 
higher  levels.  Their  attitudes  became  national  policy  through  recom- 
nendationa  aade  to  and  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  Max  and  the  President. 
This  was  the  prograa  adopted,  and  it  was  succ*»*ful. 

7*  Internal  defense  actions  nust  be  structured  to  pronote  the 
achievement  of  specific,  constructive  internal  defense  goals. 

The  United  States  Aray's  internal  defense  actions  efficiently  net 
this  criterion  during  the  period  of  guerrilla  war.  Sarlier,  when  the 
rebels  fought  in  regular  military  formations,  the  American  response  was 
primarily  in  the  conventional  military  mode.  The  plan  at  that  time  was 
simply  to  defeat  and  clear  the  insurgent*  and  install  Aiwsrl can-sponsored 
governments  in  the  pacified  areas. 

Not  until  it  became  apparent  that  the  insurgents  were  continuing  to 
elicit  popular  support  and  operate  clandestinely  in  these  occupied  areas 
did  the  Americans  formulate  and  implement  a comprehensive  systematic 
program  for  Internal  defense.  This  took  the  form  of  establishing  American 
garrisons  throughout  the  country  to  provide  security  for  the  people,  while 
Army  unJ ts  continued  to  seek  out  and  destroy  rebel  bands  in  the  outlying 
areas.  Thus  there  was  the  increase  in  American  gmrrimonm  froa  53  in 
November  1899  to  502  in  March  1901.  This  by  Itself  proved  inadequate  in 
the  face  of  the  coercive  tactics  employed  by  the  insurgents  against  the 
Filipino  villagers.  It  uas  not  until  the  American  Army  tightened  military 
control  and  effectively  sepcoated  the  people  fros  the  iorurgents— by  pun- 
ishing those  who  cooperated  with  the  rsbele  sad  later  by  physically 
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i&olatlng  the  people  and  resources — that  the  Uni  tod  States  ad* ini strati on 
achieved  the  conditions  under  which  the  insurgency  could  he  demoralised 
and  defeated. 

American  internal  defense  goals  toy  the  end  of  the  period  of  guer- 
rilla war  were  related  to  area  security!  with  the  objective  of  providing 
the  basis  for  a normal  and  orderly  life  by  the  villagers  and  an  environ- 
ment in  which  they  could  coae  to  trust  and  cooperate  with  the  American 
administration.  This  was  appropriate  and  ultimately  successful. 

8.  A nationwide,  population-oriented  intelligence  network  is  a 
prerequisite  for  internal  defense  success. 

American  failure  to  develop  and  capitalise  on  the  possibilities 
of  more  thorougn  and  systematic  intelligence  gathering  and  analysis  may 
have  Impeded  the  pacification  effort.  This  is  another  area  in  which, 
through  most  of  the  Insurrection,  the  advantage  lay  almost  completely 
with  the  rebels.  Thex-e  Is  no  evidence  of  a systematic  American-directed 
national  intelligence  network  until  September  1901,  when  the  United 
States  administration  organised  military  intelligence  offices  down  to 
the  post  level.  At  ihilippine  Division  headquarters,  the  analysis  of 
captured  documents  and  reports  was  hindered  by  the  volume  of  material 
processed  and  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  virtually  no  Americans 
spoke  or  read  Tbgalog  or  the  other  Filipino  languages. 

Throughout  the  insurrection  the  revolutionaries  had  multilingual 
agents  in  the  American  administration  who  were  most  successful  in  both 
distorting  translations  to  insurgent  advantage  and  spying  and  reporting 
on  United  Staten  and  activities.  This  led  to  the  situation  wherein 

the  insurgent  shadow  governments  could  operate  in  areas  under  ostensible 
American  control.  The  intelligence  reported  by  spims  in  Manila  to 
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Aguinaldo's  headquarters , and  In  the  provincee  to  local  rebel  loaders , 
had  a debilitating  effect  on  the  American  effort.  Only  In  1901,  when 
the  Americans  were  able  to  provide  security  for  the  villagers  while 
winning  thee  over  through  successful  local  government  programs,  did  suf- 
ficient loyal  Filipinos  becoee  available  to  assist  in  the  collection  of 
intelligence.  At  this  point  the  intelligence  balance  shifted  in  favor 
of  the  United  States. 

The  closest  the  United  States  administration  came  to  a nationwide, 
population-oriented  intelligence  network  was  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
ftirty.  With  its  establishaent  and  spread,  beginning  in  early  1901,  the 
Americans  could  work  with  sophisticated  and  capable  Filipinos  who  were 
alert  to  local  and  country-wide  developments  and  willing  to  transmit 
useful  information  to  the  United  States  administration.  However,  even 
this  was  not  the  high-level  intelligence  apparatus  visualised  in  current- 
day  internal  defense  and  development  operations,  the  use  of  which  might 
have  substantially  benefit ted  the  American  cause. 

Related  to  the  intelligence  effort  was  the  matter  of  propaganda. 
Here  again,  the  insurgents  had  the  advantage  tin  til  the  almost  simultaneous 
imposition  of  the  highly  effective  General  Orders  100  and  the  birth  of  the 
Federal  Party.  The  revolutionary  propaganda  themes  were  ready-made  and 
highly  appealing,  both  In  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States.  For  home 
consumption,  there  were  exhortations  on  the  basis  of  patriotism,  religion, 
and  race,  as  well  as  spurious  report*  of  expected  friendly  foreign  Inter- 
vention, battlefield  defeats  turned  into  victories,  and  representative 
government  where  none  in  fact  existed.  For  overseas  effect,  the  rebels 
emphaeised  the  ideas  of  an  independence  movement  betrayed  and  legitimate 
self-government  and  democratic  aspirations  denied. 
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The  American  propaganda  effort  tended  to  take  the  for*  of  perfor- 
mance rather  than  protestation.  The  United  States  administration  proclaimed 
policies  of  benevolence  toward  and  noninterference  with  the  people  from  the 
beginning,  but  it  was  not  until  these  attitudes  were  proved,  and  the 
number  of  loyal  Filipinos  grew  in  consequence,  that  the  Americans  achieved 
success  in  the  area  of  Filipino  public  opinion. 


9.  The  philosophy  for  neutralisation  or  regaining  of  control  over 
individual  insurgents  must  consider  their  potential  usefulness  to  the 
nation. 

In  this  the  American  administration  was  wise  and  far-seeing.  The 
policy  throughout  was  that  insurgents  who  voluntarily  surrendered  would  be 
disarmed  and  released  after  taking  an  oath  of  allegience  to  the  United 
States.  Until  December  1900,  even  thoce  captured  in  battle  were  permitted 
to  return  to  their  hones  after  taking  the  oath.  The  rules  were  changed  in 
late  1900,  so  that  captured  insurgents — as  opposed  to  those  who  voluntarily 
surrendered — would  be  held  prisoner  until  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
However,  the  official  policy  still  permitted  those  who  voluntarily  gave 
themselves  up  to  return  immediately  to  private  life.  In  that  many  of  the 
returning  insurgents  were  intelligent  and  able  awn,  their  return  to  pro- 
ductive civil  pursuits  had  an  over.Hl  beneficial  Impact  on  the  United 
States  effort. 

The  fair  and  moderate  treatment  afforded  to  former  leaders  of  the 
insurrection  persuaded  many  of  them  to  support  the  United  States  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  Insurrection.  This,  in  turn,  helped  make  possible 
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instrumer.ua;  in  ending  the  insurrection.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 


Federal  Party  would  have  been  formed,  or  If  its  uuccesr  could  have  been 


as  great,  hod  it  not  been  for  the  American  practice  of  promptly  reinte- 
grating former  insurgents  into  Filipino  society  at  all  levels. 

10.  Regulations  for  suppressing  insurgent  violence  should  be 
f emulated  before  violence  occurs,  be  based  on  las.  be  publicised, 
and  be  enforceable. 

Here  again,  the  United  States  administration  was  deficient.  Due 
to  a lack  of  recent  experience  with  insurgent  war,  and  in  consequence  of 
originally  thinking  of  the  rebels  as  more  bandits  than  true  revolutionaries, 
the  American  administration  at  first  adopted  an  Insufficiently  comprehensive 
policy.  Once  it  became  obvious  that  the  combination  of  rigorous  military 
action  and  local  self-government  could  not  defeat  the  highly  successful 
insurgent  policy  mix  of  patriotic  attraction  and  ruthless  intimidation, 
more  stringent  methods  were  employed  to  cause  the  necessary  separation  of 
the  insurgents  from  the  people.  In  December  1900,  Mac  Arthur  announced 
the  application  of  General  Orders  100,  which  he  implemented  only  parxially 
but  with  great  success  through  most  of  the  Islands.  Chaffee's  even  more 
stringent  application  of  General  Orders  100,  in  early  1902,  provided  the 
basis  for  American  pacification  of  the  remaining  pockets  of  stubborn 
insurgent  resistance. 

There  is  the  question  of  whether  MacArthur  was  constrained  by 
United  State b domestic  political  considerations  from  earlier  taking  a 
harder  line  against  the  insurgents.  The  official  reports  do  not  comment 
on  this  matter,  jut  American  officers  in  the  Philippines  believed  that  the 
timing  of  the  crackdown  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  avoiding  any  appear- 
ance of  American  repression  of  the  Filipinos  before  the  Presidential 
election  of  1900.  They  viewed  Kac Arthur's  announcement  of  General  Orders 
100  in  December  1900,  a month  after  McKinley's  victory  over  the  anti- 
imperialist  Bryan,  as  Droof  that  previous  political  restraints  were  removed. 
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It  may  have  been  that  the  announcement  and  imposition  of  General 
Orders  100  at  the  beginning  would  not  have  brought  earlier  success  to 
American  efforts  in  the  Philippines.  This  cannot  be  answered  definitely, 
because  it  took  time  for  the  Americans  to  prove  to  the  Pill pi no*  that 
their  adainistrotion  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  revolutionaries,  and 
to  continue  to  wear  down  the  insurgent  ailitary  establishment.  However, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  only  when  General  Orders  100  was  introduced  did 
the  Uhited  States  begin  to  make  clear  and  continuing  gains  against  the 
Insurgents. 

11.  The  ultimate  goal  of  internal  defense  operations  must  be  the 
breaking  down  of  an  insurgent  organisation,  not  the  Infliction  of  the 
maximum  number  of  insurgent  casualties. 

'll*  American  leadership  recognised  this  principle  froa  the  first, 
but  this  knowledge  was  applied  In  different  ways  in  different  periods. 
Uuring  the  Hay-Noveaber  1899  period  of  regular  warfare,  the  United  States 
command  believed  that  the  defeat  of  the  insurgent  army  ana  the  capture 
of  the  revolutionary  government  would  end  the  Insurrection.  The  rebels 
were  never  decisively  defeated  during  this  time,  and  the  capture  of  the 
organs  of  formal  government  had  little  but  a demoralising  effect  on  the 
Katipunan  movement.  Tills  Initial  American  attitude  was  too  narrow  and 
showed  a lack  of  appreciation  for  the  complexity  of  the  issues  involved 
and  the  dedication  and  tenacity  of  the  insurgents. 

This  guideline  was  later  adopted  by  the  American  adrJ.nl  strati  on 
in  its  contemporary  cense . The  United  States  military  and  civil  gover- 
nors preferred  to  eliminate  the  insurgent  movement  to  killing  its  adherents 
in  battle  which,  given  the  slse  of  the  archipelago  ana  the  potential  for 
protracted  small  unit  combat,  was  a near-impossible  task.  Thus  American 
amnesty  proclamations  and  appeals  to  the  Insurgents  to  lay  down  their  arms 
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were  unsuccessful  until  the  adoptic  of  the  American  line  by  the  Federal 
Farty , which  could  credibly  induce  the  insurgents  to  surrender  with 
honor. 


12.  The  primary  responsibility  for  the  internal  defense  of  a nation 
rests  with  that  nation. 

Because  of  the  colonial  nature  of  the  American  effort  in  the  Philip- 
pines, this  guideline  is  inapplicable  in  the  usual  sense.  However,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  American  administration  foraod  the  Maca- 
bebe  Scouts,  which  later  became  the  Philippine  Scouts  ami  a regular  part 
of  the  United  States  Army.  The  para -military  Philippine  Constabulary, 
formed  to  cow bat  the  bandits  who  plagued  the  islands  f roe  tine  immemorial, 
was  also  enorwously  successful.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Party  platform, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Aaerican  military  and  civil  governors,  included 
recognition  of  the  necessity  for  local  police  and  militia  for  self- 
protection. 

American  Strengths  and  Weaknesses  in  Applying  the  Guldeliaes 

The  mix  of  internal  defense  and  development  options  applied  in  a 
particular  insurgency  are  obviously  influenced  by  the  nature  aad  objectives 
of  the  revolution,  the  history  and  condition  of  the  area,  and  the  infinitely 
variable  combinations  of  social,  economic,  political,  and  military  factors 
that  may  apply.  The  sitmtion  in  the  Philippines  w&a  especially  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  Uhited  States  was  in  the  position  of  an  outsider 
attempting  to  impose  a colonial  administration  on  people  of  a different 
race,  culture,  and  language.  This  Halted  the  American  adoption  of  some 
of  today's  counterinsurgency  guidelines. 

The  United  States  ended  the  Philippine  Insurrection  by  using  sany 
of  the  broad  Internal  defense  and  development  concepts  that  are  present 
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day  Amy  counterinsurgency  doctrine.  The  strs.igth  of  the  American  effort 
ns  in  demonstrating  that  the  Halted  Sta tea-sponsored  administration  ne 
efficient  and  benevolent,  and  in  convincing  the  people  that  it  ae  pre- 
ferable to  a revolutionary  regime  which,  in  the  areas  ufedar  ita  control, 
had  often  showed  ltse1*"  to  be  brutal,  corrupt,  and  incapable  of  protect- 
ing the  people.  The  American  command  was  wise  in  directing  its  actions 
against  the  insurgent  organisation  rather  than  the  Pilipino  people,  and 
in  returning  surrendered  insurgents  to  useful  society  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. After  the  Filipinos  became  convinced  that  the  American  administra- 
tion was  preferable  to  that  of  the  revolutionaries,  United  States  forces 
were  able  to  provide  the  degree  of  security  required  to  enable  the 
villagers  to  confidentally  show  their  preference  for  the  American  cause— 
both  by  cooperating  in  local  government  and  in  refusing  to  support  the 
rebel  shadow  governments  and  guerrilla,  bands. 

The  major  American  weaknesses  were  in  not  sore  vigorously  working 
to  estabjtsh  a nation-wide  intelligence  network  and  slowness  in  strictly 
applying  Gei-eral  Orders  100.  However,  language  and  cultural  limitations 
hindered  the  American  ability  to  develop  an  effective  Intelligence  network 
until  the  Lhi  tel  States  administration  proved  itself  through  the  success 
of  Its  internal  defense  and  development  campaign.  And,  as  American 
officers  in  the  Philippines  suspected,  it  may  well  have  been  that  domes- 
tic political  concerns  explicitly  or  Implicitly  limited  the  freedom  of 
the  Military  Governor  to  impose  General  Orders  100  until  after  the 
election  of  1900. 

Final  Conclusions 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  Army  in  the  Philippine  Insur- 
rection of  1899-1902  confirms  the  validity  of  today's  counterinsurgency 
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guidelines.  Although  the  Katipunan  movement  mas  an  anti-colonial  effort 
rather  than  a true  insurgency!  the  nature  of  the  Filipino  revolution  was 
not  much  different  from  many  recent  insurgencies.  The  same  principles 
applied  then  as  now  in  the  counterinsurgency  effort.  Every  present-day 
counterinsurgency  guideline  that  was  thoroughly  and  carefully  implemented 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  by  the  American  administration  in  the  Philip- 
pines was  successful,  while  some  of  the  slowness  In  the  pacification 
effort  may  have  been  caused  by  failure  to  adequately  and  promptly  adopt 
others. 

A great  advantage  to  the  Americans  in  the  Philippines  was  that 
the  form  of  administration  they  sought  to  Introduce  was  developed  by 
knowledgeable  and  prescient  men  on  the  scene.  These  officials  were  not 
interested  in  personal  profit  or  exploiting  the  people,  but  tried  to  insure 
their  well-being — albeit  within  the  policy  decision  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  retain  the  Philippines  for  an  indefinite  period.  Once  the 
genuineness  of  this  concern  became  apparent  to  the  Filipinos,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  character  of  the  American  administration  and  its 
Spanish  predecessor  and  revolutionary  competitor  became  clear,  the  way 
was  open  for  the  final  pacification  of  the  archipelago. 
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NOTES 


1U.S. , War  Department,  Adjutant-General ' 8 Office,  Correspondence . 

. , pp.  6?6-?8. 
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